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| eler, Livery-stable map, and Farmer. The directions for 
| treatment are plain, concise, and reliable. Sent free by 
| mail on receipt of price. 


“ Talking of his reading,” says Dr. Douglas, “reminds | 
me to say that the last book he read was a small book en 
titled 


‘ The Fall of the Great Re-| 
public. 


“It turned out to be the last book he 


} 


read, and when the letter containing | 
his parting words to his family is made 


public it will be seen that he makes a 


4 , ¢ . ° 
reference to t! “2 9k and his reading 
ea, 


— . “G . - 
of it, which show: « ‘t profoundly 


interested him.” Yo. 

Ly 
The 6th 1,000 of ‘THE FALL OF THE « 4 PUB 
LIC’ fs now selling. Price 30 cents y : 


Ramona—15th 1,000—$1.50. 


In a letter to her publishers, written only a few days 
ago, Mrs. Jackson speaks these prophetic words 

“IT did not write ‘Ramona.’ It was written through 
me. My life blood went into it—all Lhad thought, felt, 
and suffered for five years on the Indian question. | 
shall never write another novel.” 


Mrs. Jackson's Other Writings : 
Verses. By H. H., #1; Bits of Travel, #1.25; Bits of 
Travel at Home, #1.50; Bits of Talk About Ilome Mat 
ters, $1; Bits of Talk for Young Folks, #1; Nellie’s Sil- | 

ver Mine, $1.50; H. H.'s Cat Stories, 3 vols, $1.24 each. 


Sold by all booksellers Mailed, postpaid, by the Put 


lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
GEN. GRANT'S 
Description of 
“THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG, 
the second of his War Articles, will appear in 
The September ‘ Century,” 


Ready Tuesday, September rst. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sulticte ntly for every-day and business conver 
sation,by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part I, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. | 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING ©O., 

Herald Building, Boston, Maas. 


| MANUAL OF HOM@GOPATHIC 
« Veterinary Practice. Designed for all Domestic 
Animals. Second Enlarged Edition, [lustrated. Large 
Svo, substantially bound. Price, &.0». 

This book is specially written for the Stock-raiser, Fan- 


Address, BUERICKE & TAFEL’S Homm@orartaic Paar 
mactEes at New York, Philadeiphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco. Business Established in 
1835. Deseriptive Price Currents of this and other Vete- 
rinary Books, as well as Medicine Cases, sent free on ap- 





' plication. 


Fiction for the World's 
Newspaper Press, 1885-6-7. 
THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED NOVELISTS will 

supply Works oF Fretron for Serta PURLICATION tn 


NEWSPaPERs, commencing at the date given, or there 
abouts, against each name 


B. L. FARJBON Sepet., LSS 
AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN Sept.. [88 
WILKIE COLLINS Nov, IS& 
DORA RUSSELI Jan,, 188 
FRED'K BOYLE (Peb.. Ise 
MRS, OLIPHANT April, 1S 
W. CLARK RUSSELI July, Sse 
L. T. MEAD! Aug, iSS 
WILLIAM BLACK Oot, SNe 
JOSEPH HATTON (Dew, 18a 
M. FE. BRADDON Marah, LSS 


WALTER BESANT Sept. 188 
Each story will run for six months. (Stories © 
three to ten instalments are also supplied 


Newspaper Proprietors, British or Foreign, who dest 
to publish Stortes by the most eminent Authors, ary rv 


| spectfully requested to communicate with 


Tittotsen & Son, Bolton Evening News Office 
¢2 Ludgate Hil, London 


Tillotson & Son's Newspaper 
Fiction. 
SOME OF OUR AUTHORS 


Alexander, Mrs Lucy, H.W 

Ranks, Mra. G. | Macdonald, Gecess 
Resant, Walter MocCarthy, Justin 
Black, Willlam Marryat, Florence 
Boyle, Pred’k Mathers, Helen 
Braddon, M. E Meade, L. T. 
Rroughton, Rhoda Murray, D.C 
Ruchanan, Robert Oliphant, Mrs 

Collins, Wilkie * Ouida.” 

Doudney, Sarah ayn, James. 

Farjeon, B. L Robinson, F. W 

Fenn, G. Manvilile Ruseell, Dora. 
Fothergill, Jessie Russell, W. Clark 
Franc ition. RC Saunders, John. 
Hardy, Thomas Smart, Hawley 

Hatton, Joseph Westall, William 

Hay, Mary Cecil Wingfield, Hon. Lewis. 
Linton, Mrs. Lynn Author of ‘ Molly Rawn.’ 





Rritish or Foreign Newspaper Proprietors who desire 
to publish Stories by the most eminent Authors are re 
spectfully requested to communicate with 


TrLLotson & Son, Bolton Evening News Office, 
62 Ludgate Hill, London 
Mackaye's School of Acting 
AND 
EXPRESSION IN ART. 
Practical Professional Training for the 
Stage. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply to 
STEELE MACKAYE, 

Lyceum Theatre, New York City. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnita’s British Authc Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand, A are assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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.« Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
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ed 1840. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
ConnEcTicuT, Greenwich. E 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—Thorough preparation for Business or for 
College. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Highest 
references given and required. 
J. H. Roor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwic 
G¥RENCH-Az UERIC. ‘A: W INSTITUTE.— 
Home School for Young Ladies. Thorough instruc- 


tion. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


MARYLAND, Pikesville, Baltimore Co. 


WE SUMMER * SE SSION IN ST. 
Mark’s School begins ue July Oe 6th. The 9th year and 
Fall Term opens Oct. Ist. department (for boys 


erms from October to 
For circulars, etc., 
Miss WHITTINGHAM. 


under 14 years) limited to eight. 
Ju Hy $300; the entire year, $400. 
ad 3 





MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 
S* George's Hall, Pee Bogs and Young Men.— 
x $250 to $300, f. J. C. Krvear, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amhe 
iia Ae ae TEARNS S HOME 
School for Youn [aomen. The ninth school year 
“Vy. September 16, 1 








ConNECTICUT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL.—-A FAMILY 
Boarding School for Young Boys. Rev. HaYNEs L. 
ranaee, Rector. Terms, #350. Circular on applica 
on. 


352 Collins St. 
FOR BOYS. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 


M*: BOWEN’S SCHOOL 





Boarding and day pupils. Primary, as lish, 
and Classical. Healthy location on Asylum Hill. Opens 
Sept . 22 For elre ulars addre: 38 R tev. M. Bow EN. 

CoxNecticut, L 


LACK HALL "SCHOOL.—A famil, and 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
Instruction and careful training. ‘Best of references 





given. - CHARLKs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
, RS. ROBERT H. GRISWOLD AND 


/ aughters, assisted by Miss G. B. Forp, of Mt, 
Holyoke Seminary, reopen their Home School for Young 
Ladies and Children Sept. 23d. Special advantages in 
Music ’ Art, and L anguages, Send tf for cire ulars. — 

CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as 5 in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. . WIL SON. 


Co ONNECTICUT, New Haven. : 

Y*s: CADY S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
1 Ladies.—The sixteenth school year begins Thurs- 
— 24, 1885. An early application is de- 
sirec 


CONNECTICUT, Norfolk. woe 
WE ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A F amily 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in- 


struction, with the best family life, Fall term oe ns Sep- 
te mber | 2. _Address Rev. J. W. BeEacn, Pr’ neipal. — 


Distaic T OF CoL_umBiA, Washington. 1916 35th St 
YWE CEDARS,’ ON GEORGETOWN 
Heights, a Select School for Young Ladies, will 

reopen Oct. Ist. _y iss EARLE, 





ILLINots, Chicago. 


{ TNION COLLEGE OF LAW—THE 
y Fall Term will begin September 23. For circular 
address H. Booru. | 


ILLINOIS, Highland Park. 
LE IGHLAND HALL COLLE cE Gp miles 
from Chicago. on the C. & N. W. 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, beiecteah” 

Thorough preparatory and colle giate courses. Chicago 
advantages for study of Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art. Board and tuition in English branches, per school 
year, $200. 

— year begins Sept. 20, 1885. 

_ Catalogues on application. 


ILLINo1s, Morgan P- ark, ( ‘ook County. 
Af PRGA 1N PARK MILITARY 
y emy. Send for een 
MARYLAND, Anna 
NNAPOLIS PE MALE INSTITUTE, 


—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. — 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
fi: ‘DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
_z School for Young [ates and Little Girls. 
P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 24th School year wil. Bat on Thursday, Septem 
ber | 17, 1885. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 46 Mt. Vernon Place. _ 
MT. VERNON INSTITUTE.—Found 
ed 1859. English, Fre ~~ and German Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. M. J. Jones and Mrs. B. 
MAITLAND, Principals. The School fronts one of the beau- 
tiful squares at the Washington Monument. Address 
Prine ips als for ¢e ire ulars. 


ACA D- 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. © Pe 
TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND—Law 
School. —- Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 

1885. 
Address 


MARYLAND, ( ‘atonsville. 
‘7. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 17. Principals, Miss M. C. 
CARTER and Miss S. R. CARTER. 
MARYLAND, Ellicott City REA 
| JAUPINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
l opens Sept. 18. For circulars address 
CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M. A., Principal. 
MARYL AND, Lutherville. a PR 
Fé UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
English Course board, washing, etc. 
tra. Send for Catalozue. 
MARYLAND, Oxford. Wee 
ARYLAND MILITARY AND WNA- 
val Academy .— Opens § Coptemnber 16th. For cata- 


Baltimore) for Young Ladies. #210 per year for 
logues address 1. RoGers Secretary. 


He NRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





Art and music ex- 











MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies offers thorough training in essential stu- 
dies, with superior advantages in +o music, pesneing. 
elocution, and modern languages; a beauti tiful tion, 
pepacens ‘home, good board, moderate charges. The 
fty-seventh year opens on Thursday, September 10. For 
information and admission Bnet 
Miss PHILENA MCKEEN ncipal, , Andover, M: Mass. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. ’ 
RIVATE EDUCATION OF BOYS 
and Girls.--Two pupils will be received into the 
family. Address for terms, EDWARD T. FISHER. 


lv miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R.R. A strictly select Family 
School for Boys. Admits boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for cireular to M. C. MircwE.t, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 


ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON U: VIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmunpD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

"| C*s UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (58th Year). 

Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Renee A 
isaspecialty. Reference is made tothe Officers of the 
Institute. Thorough preparation, also, for college and 
for business. Particular attention to girls and young 
e _ The building is in the most elegant part of the 
city 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. rom 
“ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
7 Ladies.—Family and Day School. Full corps of 

——— and Lecturers. The Thirty-second Year will 
gin Wednesday, Sept. 30,1885. For Catalogue and Cir- 
oa ar apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
NSTITUT 'E "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 

Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P, MUNROE, Sec’y. 
_ FRANCIS is A. | Ww. VALKER, P 





MassacHU SETTS, Boston, 44 Rutland Square. 
ISS H. E. GILMAN’S HOME AND 
Day School will reopen Sept. 30. Special advan- 
tages for the study of Art, Music, and the Modern Lan- 
guages. Resident foreign teacher. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 78 Marlborough St. 
R. EDMUND H. SEARS, HAk- 
vard, 1874, and for eight years instructor of La- 

tin and Greek in the University of C alifornia, will —— 
a day school for young ladies, October 5, 1885. 
rienced lady teachers—one of ‘them as Ctalist in ~ u- 
ral sclence—will be regularly connected with the school. 
Special native teachers for French and German. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 129 W. Chester Park. 
REPARATION FOR AMERICAN and 

English Colleges by E. R. Humphreys, LL.D. Four 
resident and sia visiting pupils are received, each of 
whom gets much personal instruction. The continued 
success of Dr. Humphreys’s pupils at HAAVARD, 
FORD (Eng.), and several American Colleges Speaees 
those for women) is shown in the prospectus. In 16 years 
131 pupils had been prepared by him for Harvard, of 
whom five graduated creditably— = with high Hoxons— 
last year. Thenext year will begin October 6, 1885. 
Prospectus address as above, _ E. . Humpsreys, LL. Dd. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
pre PARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
S University, opens October 8, 1885. Equal studies, 
duties, and privile res to both sexes. Thirteenth year. 
Furnishes increased facilities for thorough scientific and 
gees tical instruction in three or four years’ courses. 
dress I, T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
WEOLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 
Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 
English education; the Languages, both ancient and 
modern; the Sciences, ay = Literature. Special 
students received in Mu: A r other departments. 
House made cheerful and heatthtut hy Wood Fires on the 
Hearth. Refers by permission to the Right Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, Bishop of New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass., and ee other eminent scholars. 
Please Send for prospectus 


; MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 37 W. Cedar St. 
i MISSES DUNN WILL RECEIVE 
into their home (Oct. 1 to June 15, fifth year) five 
young ladies who have completed a course of study and 
wish to pursue the following specialties 
Music and its History; — ,--f Art American Lite- 
= a. d Literature ; Shak- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 











rature; the German 
speare ‘and Wordsworth, with 


For circular and references in this country and in Ger- 
many (where three years of study were open ), address 
MissEs DUNN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Otis Place, Brimmer St. 
WE OTIS PLACE SCHOOL OFFERS 
both Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for 
Girls, The next year begins Oct. 5th. The Principal, 
Mrs. C. B. MarTIN, will receive two pupils in her own 
family. Address for Circulars, Otis Place > Brimmer St. 


} MASSACHU SETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 

OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into his Somnity, to 

fit for college or educate privately. The only yeep ine 
sent to be examined last June entered Harvard as Fresh- 

man, without “conditions,” and with ‘credits’ in 12 

out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 

and best of care in all mane 3 Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. ;. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Chicopee 
WARLES £. FISH’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—A select family school preparing thoroughly 
for the best colleges and scientific schools. School year 





begins Sept. 9. Terms, $1,000 al annum. Principal's 
address during August, Cotuit, Circulars sent on 
appiennn. ferences : Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, Harvard ; 


Chas. A. Young, Princeton; Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, 


Pre 
Prin. Phillivos Academy, Andover. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
EDGEWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ SE- 
lect and Limited Family School for Young Men and 





Boys. 

Fits for College and Business. 

Region most healthy. 

Gymnasium and boating. 

For circulars, reference es, etc., apply to 

Vv. HENRY J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 
EDWARD J. VAN LENNEP, A.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 

ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 

Ladies. Established in 1869. 


Next year begins September 16, 188 
James C. a Principal. 


Principals, 





for Young 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, Berkshire Co. 


L ENOX ACADEMY — BOYS.—FALL 
_ term begins Sept. 16. For circulars and testimo- 
nials address HARLAN H. BALLARD. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northamp 
ROVE HALL, ROU "ND HILL.—A 
School for Boys. Opens September 23. For circu- 
lar address EDWARD P. SkYMouR, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro’ A . 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR 1212 
boys. Fits for Institute of Technology. #500 per 
ann. Reference, Prof. Wm R. Ware, Columbta College, 
E. A. H. ALLEN, C. BE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. : f 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 


MASSACHU SETTS, , Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA 
tory and boarding school for boys. New year il 
gins 14th September, 1885. For Catalogue and other in 
formation ac dress" WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph, D._ 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. p 
WAVER ACADEM Y.—NINTH YVEAR 
sy Sept. 16. Examinations Tuesday, Sept. 15, 
at 8:30 a4. J. B. SEWALL, 
Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE.- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, _ Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springtie! a 
WE ELMS.” —FA WIL Y, DAY, AND 
Music School for a Primary, Ac ademic, 
Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PORTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West ‘Bridgewater. ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day Schooi for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Univ ersity, 
and a Newnham College, Cambridge, ,» England. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. _ 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—The 33d year of go Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls begins Sept. 1 
Address NaTH’L T. a LEN. 


very Detroit, 457 Second Ave. (Cass Park). _ 
ONES, PRIVATE ACADEMY 


Home Sc hool for Boys. 
ns St. Louis, 2029 Park Ave. 


WE SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEP- 
herd.— A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
The twelfth year will begin (D. V.) Sept. 16th, 1885. 
Apply to THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
Re erence, Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, 8.T.D. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 
J WE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
—Fall Term opens September 1. Tuition free to 
both sexes. Thorough courses. leading to de 
Arts, Science, Literature, Civil Engineering, Agr 
and Medicine. Address the Chancellor 
Irvine J, Manarr, Ph. D. 


"New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
V TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
d Young Ladies.—Reopens September 28, 1885, 
NEw JERSEY, ag ng a the-Hudson, 
14 miles from New York. 
CPx Preparatory SCHOOL FOR GIRL S.— 
A Preparatory School for all Colleges open to 























ees, in 
culture, 


wom 
Pu mils admitted to Vassar C 
certificate. 
Thorough course of study for Students not wishing to 
prepare for College 
For catalogue ‘and full information address 
ADALINE W. STERLING. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B, 
Englewood, N J. 


College on the Principal's 





be New Jersey, Frechold. 
V¥REEHOLD INSTITUTE, — Prepares 
boys and young men for Business, and for ‘ ince 
ton, Columbia, 2 and Harvard. Backward boys taught 


privately. tev, A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., Princtpat. 
] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA RE: 
4 opens the Seminary September 28. Resident 
native French teacher. Superior teachers of vocal and 
iostrumental music and art. Board and tuition in Eng 
elishand French $500 per annum. Circulars on applica 


New Junsay, Morristown. 


~ NEw. JERSEY, Morristown. 
‘7. HILDA'S SCHOOL,.—A BOARDING 


x School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis 
ters of St. John Baptist. Sixth year begins September 2s. 
For terms, etc., address THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 


~ New Jt cRSEY, New Brunswick. 
“é TGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR 


School.—For boys and young men. Prepares for 
college or business ; 140 students: boarders limited to 50; 
single bedrooms, with common study-room for two ; also 
single rooms. Rooms carpeted, &c., and cared for; steam 
heat, radiator in each room. Influence of college town 
inspiring ; careful, constant oversight of students ; teach 
ers live with the boys; healthful; best references. 116th 
year begins September 15. Catalogues. 

E TOMLINSON, Head Master. 








a a NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
7 HE MISSES ANABLE'S ENGLISH, 
French, and Germ an Boarding and Day School 
will reopen Septembe re 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 4 
pare: NINGTON SEMINARY OFFERS 
rare educational fac ilities for boys and girls. Steam 
—z gas, fire escapes, perfect sanilary arrangements, 
( $20,000 in improvements this season. Hich and 
healthful. For circulars, ete., address THOs. HANLo N .D D. 
lV* LLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Session begins Sept. 
6, 1885. Send for catalogue. E. 8S. Frisper, D.D., 
President. 











NEw York, Aurora, C ayu ua. Lake. 


‘ 
5S 
2, 1885. 

The design of this school is to furnish competent teach 
ers for the public schools of the State. Books and tuition 
free of charge to those designing to teach 

In connection with the school there is also an academic 
department, where students may prepare for college or 
business. 

For particulars, apply to 


New York, Brockport. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — THE 


Fall Term will commence Wednesday, Se Sestenien r 


C.D. McLeas, Principal 


New York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague St. 
PROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINAR Y.— 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. The 
35th year will begin Sept. 234. A College Course given 

For Circulars apply to CHARLEs E, West, 

Principal 
a NEW York, Canandaigua. : 
y¥ORT HILL SCHOOL | fer 
year. Enlarged accommodations 
Rev. JAMES Harrrick Ler, 
EW YorK Crry, 315 W. 57th St. ; ; 
pe AND MME. VAN NORMAN'S 
School for Ladies and ¢ *hildre n (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 
NEw York Cry, 43 West 39th Street. 
c H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOY'S. 
* Reopens September 350. Until September 15th 
address Cotuit, Mass. 
NEw York City, Nos. 6 and 8 East 52d St. 

A RS. SYLVANUS REED'S BOARD 
/ ing and Day School for Young Ladies —The un 
precedented interest and schol: urship in this school dur 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy 
and the rule of securing in every department the highest 
quality of teaching which can be obtained wd 
year begins Oct. L. 

NEW poss 51 W. 52d St. 

] RS. J. A. G. 4ZL AHER has removed her 
d School for Young Ladies from 450 Madison Ave 
nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. 
lars sent on application. 

New York Crry, 56 West 55th St : 
TRS. RAWLINSS SCHOOL W711 
reopen September 21. Mrs. Rawlins will be at 
home after September 1. Circulars on application. 
New York Crry. W — Heights. 
TSS AUDUBON S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Chi ses Boarders limited to 
Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City 


New York Crry, 66 West 45th St 


Boys).— Second 
S000. 
Head Master 








Circu 





six. 


NV ISS REYNOLDS'S FAMILY AND 
é Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1884. 
New York C1 711 aND 713 FirrnH AVENUE, Op 
posite Dr fail" s Chure h a. 
A LLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
Srown will reopen their English, French, and 


Germ: an Boarding and Day School for Girls Oct. 1. 
New Yorx Crry, 2%1 E. 17th St. 
a JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
x Girls.—The school ts picocentty situated on Stuy 
vesant Square,and is a new buikting planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well be of 
the pupils, Resident French and B = teac — > 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Adc 
SISTER IN CHARGE. 


New York, Clinton, Oneida Co. ‘ 
WINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys. —Established 1813. Classical 
and Business Courses. Location healthy. For ae 
address Rev. Isaac 0. Brest, A.M., Principal. 








New Yors, Claverack. i 
CEAVERAC K (N. Y¥.) COLLEGE AND 

Hudson River Institute.College course for girls 
Graduating courses in Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
college or business. Separate departme nt for small boys 
Home care. mitery drill, 1 wets 4 located, Sd 
year opens Sept. 14 1. Fuack, Pree. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island 


y he CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Si 

Paul, Diocese of Long Island, opens Sept. 2&8 
Equipment complete. Healthful location. Facilities un 
surpassed, Com poten staff of instructors Milttary 
officer detatied UL. S&S Government. Terms 8100 a 
year, For further partic ulars apply to CHARLES STURTE 
VaNT Moork, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master 


( s 


NEW York, Glens Falls 
.“2 D FOR CATALOGU? GLENS 
* Falls _N. Y.) Academy. One of the very best acack 
mies in the State 


OF 


New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co 
be T HOME SCHOOL Roarding 
4 and Day School for Young Ladies and Children 
Address M.A W: iat. 
New York, New Hartford 
RS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTR) 


j Home and Boarding School for Young Girls 
Three miles south of Utiea, N. Y., on Une of street cars 
Motherless children and those whose parents are abroad 
tenderly cared for 
test of references 


iV 


Music, 


New York, Nyack 
YACA-ON-HUDSON Seminary fe 
Charming location; thorough training 
Languages. Address Mra. lmouky& Beare 


raari 
Fraliah 
Fr, Prin 
New York, Oswego 
"INDERGARTNERS 


Rare opportunities afforded 


TRAINED 


Send for cireular to 


STATE NORMAL Scttoor 
New RK, We ted pate 
WPERTIE W ACADEM Y.—FI7TS FOR 


any College or Government Academy, for Business 
and Sectal Relations. U.S. officer, detatied by Secretary 
of War, Commandant. Springfield Cadet Rites 
Kisser & AMEN, 
Principals 


Grove Place 
DOOLITTILE'S 


New ¥« vy 
Mf iSS M ARY A. 

4 Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies will 
reopen September 14, 1885 


Rochester, 17 


New York, Rye 
MARA Institute fer Boys, 2g miles from NN) 
Sound. Rev. S. BL Rarasrs, M.A. STR 


ont! 


[ 


Icth 
Address 


New York, Sing Sing 
7. PLEASAN WILITARY ACA 
d demy. A select Boarding School for Boys. The 
course of tnstruction embraces the following depart 
ments Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary 
Mathematical, Fnglish Studies, and Natural Science 
[eens are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing. and 
Elocution. A thoreughly organized Military Department, 
Riding School, Model Gymnasium, and Workshop. Will 
reopen Thursday, Sept.17. J. Hower ALLEN, Principal 


New York, Sing Sing 
R. HOLBROOA'’S MILITAa) 
School. Reopens Wednesday eventing, September 
HoLerook, PhD 


Rev. DA 


New York, Suspension Rrtdge 
D* VEAUX COLLEGE. — Militar 
Boarding School for Boys. €350 per annum. 
Wiurrep H. Munro, A.M., President. 
New York, Syracuse 
"ERLE SCHOOL.—Boarding 


Girls, Under the supervision of the 
Rt. Rev, F. D. Huntington, S.T.D. Fifteenth year begins 
Sept. 16, 1885. ~—— to Miss Mary J. Jackson. 


School fe» 


New York, Utica. " . oi 
j RS. PIA 7 TS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885, Applications should be made early. 
.< AUSTIN’ S SCHOOL.—Church School 
of the highest class. Terms, #500. Rector, Rev. Al 
frei G. Mortimer. B.D. ; Ass’ts; Rev. G. EF. Cranston, M.A., 


Rev. W. B. Frisby, M.A., Rev. BR. 8S. Lassiter, M.A., Rev. E 
Rarlow, M.A., W. F. Rees, B.H., Mr. R. H. Hicks, and others. 


New York, West New Brighton, Staten Island. 


Onto, CO T. 1UR. 

FP ee huts UBURN INSTITUTE FOR 
d Young J Family and Day School; beauti 
ful location; large grounds; thorough Scholarship ; best 
Muste and Art advantages. 

Fall session opens September 23, 

Address H. THANE MILLE 

} mreside nt 


28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn. 


SCHOOL FOR 


Application shouid be 


ORTO, Cincinnati, me 
| ARMSTRONG S 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
“ran term opens Sept. 23, 1885. 
made early. 


Ctreulars contain full information. 
Ono, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh St. 

] TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
d will ae n their School Sept. 23,1885. They aim 
to lay the foundation of a sound general education, or to 

yrepare pupils for the Harvard examination or any col 
fee pen to women. For circulars or any further tn 
formation, inguire in person or by letter at the School 
house. 


Omo, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
M?: SS _NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
will reopen their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 23. 


e Home and School are separate. 
Particulars from circ’ ular. 
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Outro, Mariett 


] ARIETT: 4, COLLEGE.—THE NEXT 


term begins in College and Academy Sept. 10, °85. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Blairsville. . : . ; 
ADIES’ SEMINAR Y.—BEAUTIFUL 
« grounds; commodious wang, heated through 
- by steam; good table; healthful location, no mald- 
ria. 


Thorough instruction in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
LATIN, GREEK, Music, DRawina, &c. 
35th year begins Sept. ¥th, 1885. 
For Catalogue apply to 
Rev. T. R. Ewrna, D.D. 


_ brine fpal. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Bryn Mawr. , 
NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
P Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia, will open 
in the Autumn of 1885. For programme of graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered in 1885-56, address 
James E. Ruwoaps, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton. a 

‘7. LUKE'S SCHOOL,.—RT. REV. WM. 

x Bacon Stevens, D.D., LL.D., Visitor. A Home School, 
with refining influences. Absolutely healthful location, 
entirely free from malaria. Number of pupils limited, 
senders most careful mdividual attention possible. 
Thorough instruction Cr 2 Faithful attention 
to health, manners, and murals. Physical exercise, un 
der careful supervision, encouraged to secure a asure, 
health, and manliness. Prepares for college or business. 

Cuas. H, Strout, M.A., Principal. 
‘PENNSYLY ANIA, Germantown, 51 23° Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. 

FPRANKLIN’ SC HOOL.—A NEW ENG- 
lish and Classical School for Boys—will open Sept. 

1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. The 

‘ospectus for 1885-6, giving the full course of study 

will 2 sent = a plication. References: William Pep- 
per, M.D., LL.D., Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Rev. Sheehan Hill, D.D., ex-Pres. of Harvard Bni- 
versity, and others. Groror A. Perry, A.M., Head-Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mec 
V/ EDIA (PA.) 4C. ADEMY FITS FOR 
l business or college. Special drill for backward 
boys. Single or double rooms. All students »oard with 
Pr n., _ SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE (Harvard Al B. and A.M.). 


Pypeses rans, Philadelphia, Locust and Juniper 


Streets. 
CADEMY OF THE PROT. EPIS. 
One hundred and 


Church.—Founded a. D. 1785. 

first year begins Sept. 17. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. 

JAMES w. RoBIns, D. D., Head Master. — 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 50th St. and Wood- 


land Av 
F LVINIT V SCHOOL OF THE PRO- 
testant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.—The 


next year — on Thursday, September 17, with a 
a faculty and improved opportunities for tho- 
work. Special and Post-Graduate courses as well 
asthe reguiar three years’ course of study. Griswold 
Lecturer for 1885, Archdeacon Farrar. For information, 
ete., address the Dean, Rev. kDw ARD T. BARTLETT. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2106 Spruce St. 
iy TSS M.S. GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for- 
merly 1 1519 Ww alnut St. ) will reopen Se ptember 24. 
PENNSYLV > Philadelphia, 1833 Chestnut St. 
TSS L.V. SMITH’ S English and French 
Boarding and Day Se hool for "Young Ladies and 
Cc Children \ will reopen Sept. 2 23, 1885, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
Xv ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for 


Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, 1 Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell's ye and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
TNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
L ye or Arts, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A 

Il. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC Sc HOOL, five- -year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining (c) Civil Engineering, 
(d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 
S., and ws technical degrees, P. C. (Practical’ Chemist), M. 
E., C. E., M., Architect. 

i. Wiansct SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN ILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. «ree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaL ScHoo.L. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year, Degree M. D. 

VII. DENTAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ graded course. De- 


Young 








Two-years’ graded course. De- 


. D. 8. 
VILL. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three-years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Beare V.8. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these t schools. 

AW ScHOOL. Two-years’ oquree; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHoot. Two: Sad course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post- 

raduate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


In making inquiry please — de —_ 
Rev. Jesse ¥. BURK 
University of Pennsy it~, West Philadelphia Ba. 


¢ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. E. cor. Chestnut 
and Eighteenth Sts. , é 
DITTENHOUSE ACADEMY. — Boys 
thoroughly prepared for College or business. 
Catalogues sent upon Deb Kk ation. 
Lo JDWIG, AD M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swathmore. ae 
*\WATHMORE COLLEGE.—THIRT ¥ 
~ minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Uuder the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full 
college course for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. Also a preparatory school. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, new and extensive buildings and ap- 
paratus. For Catalogue and full particulars address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 
A AR. GEORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOOL 

for Boys, will reopen September 21. Provision is 
made for five resident pupils. Course of youes = 
with especial reference to the demands of the University 
of Pennsylvania, References: the Provost ana Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University. 








eon ISLAND, Providence. ; 
G¥RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
sexes.—Founded 1784. $150 per half year for 
board and tuition. First term begins Sept. 98,1885. For 
circular address AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Prin. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. : 
YOROUGH FREPARATION FOR 
college for two boys only. Mild Southern cimate. 
Home comforts, personal instruction and supervision. 
For full information address Joun L. LAMPsoN, A.M., 
VERMONT, Bellows Falls. : 
T. AGNES’ HALL. A Church Boarding- 
School for Girls. Receives twenty boarders. Tho- 
rough English and Classical course. Superior vocal and 
piano instruction. Terms #300 and extras. Seventeenth 
Jear. _Apply to Miss Harcoop, Princ ipal. 





* Vv IRGINIA, Alexandria. 

y¥LISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIR- 
.« ginia.—A Classical School for Boys, three miles 
from town. Elevated and beautiful situation. Excep 
tionally healthy. The 47th year opens Sept. 23, 1885. 

Catalogue sent. L. M. BL. .ACEORD, M.A. 

VIRGINIA, ,, Lenineten. 

 JIRGINE. 4d MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
—The academic exercises of this well-known In- 
Fea will be resumed on Sept. 10. Those desiring 
adinission should apply without delay for all needed in- 

formation to FRANCIS H. SMITH, Supt. 





js VIRGINIA, Norfolk. 
7 HE NORFOLK ACADEM Y.-—SCHOOL 
for Boys and Yous Men. Open Sept. 23, 1885. 
1. DILLARD, M.A., ? , 
a W. TUNSTALL, B. ‘. ; Principals. 
Viraista, P. O. University of Virginia. SS 
{ TNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.—THE 
/ $ixty-second session begins October Ist, 1885. 
Thorough instruction in Literary, Scientific, and Pro- 
fessional Departments, including Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, end Agriculture. For Catalogue apply (P. O. 
University of Va.) to 
JAMES F. HARRISON, 
Chairm< un of ‘the F Fac ulty. 


~ Wise ONSIN, ;, Milwaukee. 


MaKe HAM ACADEMY.—A_ THO- 
roughly reliable college-preparatory school for 
boys and gute men, Twenty yy annual session be- 
gins Sept. A. MARKHAM, Princ — 
ie CANADA, uien 8 Hébert St. ; : ; 
WIE MISSES MACHIN’S SCHOOL jor 

the Board and Education of Young Ladies will re- 
open n Sept. 7, 1885. Circulars sent on application. 


School Agenctes. 
The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers. 2. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & Co., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, a, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for r ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENCY.—OLDEST A ND 
best known in the United States. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 








‘CHOOLS and private ladies desiring very 
~ highest class of Vocal Instruction by ‘brilliant art- 
iste, experienced instructress, address 

LEONORA, Nation Office, 





Teachers. 


4 GRADUATE OF HARVARD, OF 
d 


unusually successful experience in peepee stu- 
dents for the University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, wishes to correspond with families desir- 
ing the services of a private tutor, or with —— 
Select Schools where a classical master is requ 
Address Box 461, woverty, a 
GERMAN LADY Y, A GRADUATE 
r 4 of the Dresden Normal School who has taught in 
Germany. England, and France, would like a position to 
teach French or German in a school. References given. 
_Address E, Z., Winthrop, ¥ ass. 
HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











ERMAN Y.—Prof. A. FLEISCHMANN, 
late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., will re- 
ceive a limited number of persons wishing to study Ger- 
man, &c., in his family at — present home in Arnstadt, 

in Thiringen rene For particulars address 
b . M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 


PU TORL. v G IN ALL BRANCHES FOR 
Harvard and other Colleges by GAMALIEL Braap 
FORD, Jr, ¢ ambridge, Mass. 


AN TED -—A GE NTLEMAN OF EX. 
verience in the care and instruction of boys 
would like to take two or three into his family for the 
coming school year; references given. Address 
M., Quincy, Mass. 





Wants. 


d HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER, OF EX. 
tended experience in preparing upils for colleges 

and scientific schools, = take a boy into his family for 

pate ate Sutoring. Vu. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


~XPER IE NCE D ‘SCIE N CE TEACHER 
_z¢ wanted to instruct children how to observe and 
draw out of doors. Must know plants and birds or in- 
sects, and give a known naturalist as reference. Com- 
pensation, a pleasant home for the vacation. 
Box 298, Newburgh, N. Y. 


fe XPERIENCED TEACHER OF LAN- 
guages, Literature, and Philosophy wanted imme 
diately . Must know ancient and modern languages and 
refer to some well-known philologist. Compensation, 
good board (without lodging) in a kind family for the re- 
mainder of the vacation. Box 450, Newton Centre, Mass. 


EACHERS WANTED :—Two for In- 
dustrial Art and Drawing; a head master for Musi 
cal Department, Seminary: German, native; Natural 
Selences. J. RANSOM BRIDGE &'CO., 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


y ie INVALIDS.—A Physician, long in 
practice, having partially retired, residing in an 
ideal town in Massachusetts, with unequalled railroad 
facilities, telegraph and telephone communication, will 
take charge of three or four invalids who need pure air 
and water, combined with a fair amount of exercise. 
Terms moderate. Address, for further particulars, 
lEDICUS, Nation Office. 


Fa onli poner COLLEGE INSTRUC. 

















torin Latin and French. Must be a man of com 
plete ciassical training, with a good —— Tr 
of French. Address, with references 
Nation Oftice. 





Huckins Soups. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 


Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra_or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consomme, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 


RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require only to 
be heated and are then ready to serve. Put up in quart 
cans only. Prepared with great care from only the best 
material. Also, 


7 ~ , a) -_ e 
Huckins’ Sandwich Meats. 
Sandwich Ham, Sandwich Tongue, Sandwich Chicken 
Sandwich Turkey. These meats make 
perfect Sandwiches. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





For New Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price low; anybody can apply on Steep or Flat surface ; 
materials durable, Fire-proor. Write at once for illus- 
trated Book. Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 


CHOOL BOOKS JN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Fore’ Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Fore 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


For Old Roofs. 





9 Entries ing, 


Lt 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1885. 


| The Week. 


Tue Ohio Democrats have renominated Gov- 
ernor Hoadly by acclamation, and are hope 
ful, if not confident, of retlecting him. There 
are said to be factious differences in the par- 
ty, and the usual rumors of a determination 
to ‘‘knife” the ticket on the part of 
the ‘‘Mossbacks” are circulated. It will be 
remembered that when Judge Hoadly was 
nominated two years ago, the Convention 
was nearly split in twain, and that the ‘‘ Moss- 
backs,” under the lead of General Durbin 
Ward, were so bitter that they threatened open- 
ly to bolt the ticket. Yet when election day 
came around,the party went solidly to the polls 
and elected their ticket. The oppcsition to 
the Governor within his party is much less 
now than it was then, but he may not be so 
strong a candidate before the people this year 
as he was in 1883, because of mistakes which 
be has made in office. His canvass will be so 
complicated by various local issues of a per- 
plexing nature, chief of which is the liquor 
question, and is so likely to be made secondary 
to the fight for the United States Senatorship, 
that nobody will venture a prediction as to its 
outcome. 





The platform upon which the Governor 
stands is not likely to help him much. It isa 
badly constructed document, with a few sound 
principles buried beneath a lot of rubbish. 
Thus, while the Administration is ‘‘ heartily en- 
dorsed,” the approval is accompanied with the 
absurd declaration that the ‘‘revival of pros- 
perity and the increase in the value of property 
have already begun to demonstrate the beneti 
cence of Democratic principles, even before any 
session of Congress has enabled the country to 
realize the full fruition of their application by 
legislation.” The endorsement of the Adminis- 
tration is significant as having been drawn up by 
the editor of the Democratic organ in Cleveland, 
which for some time past has been expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the slowness with which the 
offices were being dealt out. Even he is forced 
by the pressure of public sentiment to give for- 
mal approval of the policy which at heart he 
dislikes. Any lack of warmth which may 
be discernible in his resolution atoned 
for by the heartiness with which the speak- 
ers and the Convention commended the Ad 
ministration’s work. The ‘‘chief feature” of 
the Chairman's opening speech, according to the 
Sun's correspondent, *‘ was his strong endorse 
mentof President Cleveland's Adfninistration,” 
and it ‘‘ was received with rounds of applause, 


Vas 


and at its conclusion renewed cheers went up 
from the floor and galleries.” In his speech of 
acceptance Governor Hoadly spoke of the 
‘*duty of every American citizen to support, not 
only loyally, but with hearty good will and en 
thusiastic affection, the Administration of that 
brave, self-reliant, and able Democratic gentle- 
man,our excellent President,Grover Cleveland.” 
If there were any ‘‘ Jeffersonian Democrats 

present, they held their tongues, and the whole 


| 





| cases on Which they need favorable acti 


$ 
a —— Se ae a did 
Convention joined in three cheers for the | State Committee, is sending out to the organs ‘ 
Governor when he concluded ‘slips ” which make John Roach and the essay 
*l on the monastery in Miss Cleveland's book 
The leadership of the 1h mocratic party in the two chit f issttes ‘As the book was rn 
Ohio is, nevertheless, in bad hands—so bad that | Y8ed and sent to the publishers from the 
at sound thrashing at the polls would be ben- | White House,” says Cooper, “it is easy te 
cficial to the party everywhere. It is dom. | Te between its lines an attempt to punish 
the Iristi-Americans who voted for Blain 


inated by the Cincinnati Enguirer—a 
per which supported Blaine in the last Presi 
dential election, which has suppressed 
every Democrat of eminence and character in 
Ohio who would not bow to its corrupt dicta 
tion. It shelved Senators Thurman and Pen 
dleton successively because they would not 
yield their independence to its 


hewspa 


and 


degrading 


behests. It has converted Ohio politics, | 
so far as it had the power, into a dis. | 
gusting stew, and it controlled the recent 


Convention as completely as it controlled the 
Legislature which elected Payne to the Senate, 
It nominated Hoadly two years ago, but did not 
him—that 
temperance fanatics and the liquor-dealers. It 
has nominated Hoadly again, and if he is elect- 
ed again the result will be due to the same unhap 
py conjunction that served the Haguire 
before. Governor Hoadly is a respectable and 
an able man, but his retlection at this time is not 


elect was the achievement of the 


r’s ends 


an event in which the public have a very deep 
interest, 
people of 


The most important concern that the 
Ohio and those of the United States 
have in the campaign relates to the Senator 

ship falling vacant on the 4th of March next. It 
is quite certain that if the Republicans carry the 
Legislature, Senator Sherman will be re@lected 

If the Democrats ¢a 


tool of the F quire faction will succeed him 


in a majority, some pliant 


The Hon. Gibson Atherton, Democratic 
nominee for Supreme Court Judge in Ohio, is 
either a bad jurist or an indifferent joker. He 
is reported as saving at Newark, in a speech in 
response to the congratulations of friends upon 
‘I repeat that I 
many obligations to the gentlemen who worked 


If my friends 


his nomination am under 


for my nomination. have any 


Phis astonishing suggestion 


them before me.’ 


was not favorably received by the audience, 


some of them thinking that he was in earnest, 
others that he was testing the capacity of his 
hearers to appreciate In a case of so 


much doubt, the better way to decide the point 


irony 


is to elect the other candidate to the 
Supreme Bench and choose Mr. Atherton as 
State humorist, an office which the Cincinnati 
( ercial Gazette has endeavored to fill, } 
which has been reallv vacant since the death 
of Artemus Ward 
It 1 1 be difficu o mumag an’ 

more disheartening to Republicans who are 
anxious that their party should have a future 


than the spechit le of the Pe nnsyivania cam 
paigt The Convention nominated for the 
sing! State office to be filled, ‘‘ Matt Quay, 
t most offensive bess wit@m the Cameron 


Machine has ever produced, and it placed the 
eanvass in the hands of | 
| 


s Chairman of the 


management of the 


Thomas V. Cooper, who, a 


This is the depth to which Blaineism has sunk 
the Republican party in the strongest Reput 


lican State in the Union 


The Democrats of three States, in the East 
the West, and the South, which fairly repre 
sent the party sentiment in those divisions of 
the country, went upon record on Wednesday of 
last week as hearty supporters of the President 
We give elsewhere the text of the resolutions 
adopted by the Mississippi Democrats, assen 
bled in 


Democratic 


convention at Jackson, by the lowa 


State Convention, at Cedar Rh: 


pids ; and by the Democratic members of th 
Legislature of New Hampshire, in a ¢ 
special and fully attended caucus at 
cord. The unqualified tone of these reselut 
rains an added significance when we lear 
spirit in which they were adopted. In Mi 
sissippi, the resolution endorsing the Adi 
tration was adopted bv a Vote 
Iowa, ‘the resolution endorsing the Ad: 
tration was received with much enthusiasm 
in New Hampshire,the resolution was 
mously adopted, amid long ar rtv applause 
Wwe quot neach case 1 ¢ reports of ] 
‘ In other words, the representatives of th 
Democratic party organization,in New Englane 
the West, and the South alike, not only endors 
the President, but they endorse him with rm 
markable unanimity and enthusiasm Phe 
explanation is very simpk Phe mi vl 
adopted these resolutions are politicians, am 
bitious for personal and party success. They see 
that Mr. Cleveland's reform policy is popular 
with the country; that by reason of it the pro 
pects of their party are better than they have 
been before fora quarter of a century, They se 
that the people sustain the President, and that 


the politician who desires popular support must 
to the wall The delu 


and Butler people have 


also sustain him or go 


sion which the Blaine 


so long been hugging, that the Democrati 
party would ‘‘go back on” a President for 
pursuit i course Which was visibly strength 


party with the country, showed an 





vnorance of human nature, 
The Mississippi endorsement in especial ji 


a token of 


gvood citizens must rejoice 


political progress over which all 
The one important 
act of the Admunistration 
the seal of 
upon bulldozing and Bourbonism generally in 
the Hazlehurst Post-office 


Having unwittingly appointed to the chief 


in Mississippi has 
been condemnation which it set 


its treatment of 


Federal position in Copiah County Meade, the 
man Who became notorious for approving the 
murder of a leading Republican two years ago, 
the President promptly 
learning the facts. 
gan breathing out threatenings and slaughter 


removed lim afte: 


Meade immediately be 


againstthe Administration, and sougbt to ra! 
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ly the Bourbons in opposition to the Presi- 
dent. He was to ‘‘rebuke” Mr. 
Cleveland by getting nominated to the Legis- 
lature, and he ridiculed the idea that the State 
Convention would endorse a President who pur- 
sued such a The Democratic County 
Convention in Copiah County three weeks ago 
refused Meade the ‘‘vindication” which he was 
so sure of getting, by giving another man 
the nomination for Representative over him, 
and now the State Convention of the party ex- 
‘unqualified endorsement” of the 
President’s policy. The theory of the Repub- 
lican organs last fall was that Cleveland’s elec- 


yoing 


course, 


presses its 


tion would mean the triumph of the bulldozer 
and the Bourbon at the South ; the practical 
result of it has already been that bulldozing 
and Bourbonism have suffered worse blows at 
the hands of a President than all 
his Republican predecessors were able to in- 
flict. 


Democratic 





We find the following remarkable passage in 
a recent article in the Albany Hvening Journal 
on the Republican Convention : 

‘* If the Convention is to be held after the Dem- 
ocratic meeting, it must be called for the 29th or 
80th of September. This will leave the month of 
October for Republican organization and the 
prosecution of the campaign. So far as the cities 
are concerned, this isdoubtless time enough. The 
bulk of the Republican vote, however, is cast in ru- 
ral counties, where voters are somewhat scattered. 
We have already dwelt upon the special obsta- 
cles in the way of Republican organization this 
year, owing to the changes in so many of the 
fourth-class post-offices,and other causes incident 
to a Democratic National Administration.” 


This is an admission that the removals which the 
Administration has been making in the post- 
offices on the ground of ‘‘offensive partisan- 


ship” have been justifiable, so far as New 
York is concerned at least. Of that there 
was never any doubt. If is notorious that 


under Republican rule the minor post-offices of 
the a political machine of 
tremendous power. They advertised and in 
every way aided the circulation of Republican 
newspapers and campaign documents, and dis- 
criminated in every way against the journals 
and documents of the Opposition. 


land constituted 


One of the most zealous advocates of the 
spoils system, and one of the President's most 
bitter opponents within his party, the Roches. 
ter Union and Advertiser, seizes eagerly upon 
this admission of the Journal as affording the 
Post-oflice Department ‘‘ ample justification for 
making a clean sweep” of all the fourth-class 


postmasters, saying that such action would 
be ‘tin the line of the honest civil-service 
reform of the Chicago platform.” There 


believe that 
the slow policy of the Administration in the 
There is scarcely one of 
these postmasters who has not been an ‘‘ offen- 
without 


is force in this statement, but we 


matter is the best. 


sive partisan,” but a ‘‘ clean sweep ” 
investigation in each case would not be justi- 
fied not be 
vantageous to the Democratic party in the end. 
One mistake of putting out a faithful official 
without just cause would aid the Republicans 
more than the 
partisans would aid the Democrats. 


on that account, and would ad 


just removal of 100 offensive 


The appointment by the Democratic Admin- 
istration of a man as Postmaster in a Maine 
: . . 
town who was serving a term in prison for de- 











falcation while acting as Assistant Postmaster, 
has had the extraordinary sequel of revealing 
the fact that reappointments of proved de- 
faulters were repeatedly made by the last Re 
publican Administration, At Oneonta, in this 
State, the Postmaster was reported by an 
inspector to defaulter in a_ large 
amount on the 28th of last January, and yet on 
the 28th of February he was reappointed for 
another four years’ term. Investigation has 
discovered several other cases where papers on 
file in the Department show that defalcations 
had found in  postmasters’ accounts 
months and even years ago, and yet the same 
The explanation given 


be a 


been 


men are still in office. 
that the had 
and so. neither the 

nor the Assistant, 
appointments all .the smaller offices, 
ever knew anything about the frauds. One 
such case was brought to light the other day 
purely by accident, where an Ohio postmaster 


been pigeon-holed, 
Postmaster-Genera] 
makes the 


is papers 


First who 
to 


was last year twice reported for grave de- 
linquencies, with a reconimendation for his 
immediate dismissal, and yet it was not until 
the office became a Presidential one, and all the 
papers relating to it were called for, that Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Stevenson knew any- 
thing about thecase. The blame for sucha dis- 
graceful state of things is ascribed to the ‘‘ sys- 
tem” of red-tape which has grown up in the De- 
partment, rather than to any conspiracy among 
the clerks for the protection of defaulters; anda 
radical change in the treatment of inspectors’ 
reports has been ordered which will prevent 
such gross abuses in future. The Maine inci- 
dent has thus served a good purpose in expos 
ing and ending a system which is most dis- 
creditable to the administration of the Post- 
office Department in recent years, 





The speech ot ex-Governor Seymour at the 
Canal Conference at Utica was non-committal 
upon the question of chief interest to the con- 
ferees, viz.: Shall the State of New York as- 
sume the cost of deepening the Erie Canal and 
lengthening the locks so as to increase the 
carrying capacity and cheapen the cost of trans- 
portation ? The resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference look to State aid for the accomplishment 
of this work, but apparently without much con- 
fidence that it will be granted. ‘‘ Preservation 
and improvement” of the canals are mentioned 
as the objects sought to be attained by the ac- 
tion of the Legislature, but definite ex- 
penditure is pointed out as sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of commerce. It is clear that the 
gentlemen who met at Utica were in a hesitat- 


no 


ing frame of mind—not because they did not 
know what they wanted, but because they 
had little expectation that their wants would 
be gratified by taxpayers of the State. 
It is not enough to show that the Erie Canal 
carried to this city in the past year more grain 
than all the That 
gratifying circumstance, and is a strong argu- 
ment for maintaining our great water-way in 
of efficiency to continue this 
Sut it fails to convince anybody that 


the 


railroads together. is a 


a state ser- 
vice. 
the power of taxation should be employed to 
enlarge the cal, and that people who are not 
benefited by canal transportation, but are in- 
jured by it—as, for instance, the shareholders 
of railways—should be required to pay a por- 














tion of the cost cf a work from which they can 
reap no resulting advantage. The State is 
virtually committed to the maintenance of the 
existing canal free of toll. It has not only 
made a present of that costly work to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, East and 
West, but it has charged itself with the ex- 
pense of keeping it in repair. In making 
this apparent sacrifice it has undoubtedly 
consulted its own interests,and insured its com 
mercial pretminence in the present and fora 
long time to come, but it would not be wise, 
in our judgment, to call into dispute the policy 
already adopted by reaching out for something 
more. 


What the canal needs, looking at the sub 
ject in its political as well as its commercial 
aspects, is the preservation of the status quo. 
It is no small thing to have made it a free 
highway like the Hudson River. It 
boon to commerce of the first magnitude; and 
so long as the people are willing to pay out of 
the common treasury the charges for keeping 


is a 


it in such a state of efficiency that it can outcarry 
all the competing railroads in the moving of 
bulky freight, it is the part of prudence, we 
think, to rest satisfied. Probably the pride of 
the State and the prevailing hostility to mono- 
polies, coupled with the promise made when the 
free-canal amendment to the Constitution 
adopted, will serve to secure the 
necessary appropriations for keeping the canal 
in as good condition as at present, but we 
could not advise any step which should bring 
that policy up for rediscussion. The Constitu- 
tion, it is true, requires the Legislature to make 
appropriations for the superintendence and re- 
pairs of the canal, but this is not a self- 
executing provision, and if the Legislature 
should at any time fail to appropriate the 
money, there would be no means of enforcing 
it. Moreover, the amount to be appropriated 
is always in the discretion of the Legislature. 


was 





A Boston paper has been keeping account of 
the centenarians whose cases have been brought 
before the public during the past three months, 
either by their deaths or by celebrations of their 
anniversaries, and the list covers more than 
twenty names. The records in some of these 
cases cannot be implicitly depended upon, 
but there are a number as to which there 
is more doubt about the person’s hav- 
ing passed a hundred years than there was 
about Sir Moses Montefiore, 


no 


It is not a great 
many yeurs ago since it was soberly main- 
tained that nobody lived to cen- 
tenarian, and the frequency with which 
authentic cases are reported nowadays must 


be a 


be rather startling to people who remember 


those theories. The 


ingenious increase in 
the number of known centenarians is 


in part due to the more careful reporting of 
such matters by the modern press, but it is 
also in part due to the fact that there are 
more cases to be reported in proportion to the 
population than there used to be. The ave- 
rage of human life is steadily lengthening, 
and with it the ratio of persons who live 
through a century increases. New Hamp- 
shire claims pre*minence in the matter of 
longevity, the census of 1880 showing that one 
person in every seventy-four had passed four- 
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score ve while no less than eleven people 
claini} +. be over 100 years old. Vermont 
came sext to New Hampshire. 


It sometimes happens that a question is dis- 
cussed at great length and by many disputants, 
while one important element in the prob- 
lem is left out of sight by everybody. This 
curious fact has been freshly illustrated in the 
debate as to the relative increase of the white 
and black races in this country, and the pros- 
pect of the blacks outnumbering the whites at 
the South. After all that has been written 
it has been left for the Rev. Dr. William F. 
Warren, President of Boston University, to 
point out a factor which has all along been 
overlooked, viz., that while the white is credit 
ed by the census simply with his own white 


offspring, the negro is credited not only 
with all his own proper descendants, 


but also with all the increase of the entire 
mixed population of the country, and, over and 
above this, with all the children of white men by 
negro or mixed mothers, and with all the chil- 
dren of white women by negro or mixed 
fathers. Dr. Warren justly observes that to 
state this fact is to show its great significance 
in any estimate of the relative propagating 
power of the two stocks, and he believes that, 
were the census men to turn the tables, and 
reckon to the increase of the white man every 
child in which the slightest strain of the white 
man’s blood can be detected, we should get a 
showing wonderfully changed. At any rate, 
he does not propose to despair of the white 
min until we get some statistics which give 
him fair play, and he declares his belief that 
when we get these he will still be found supe- 
rior in populating power to every competing 
type of humanity. Dr. Warren does not ex- 
press any opinion as to whether the proportion 


of mulattoes in the Southern  popula- 
tiun is increasing or not, but the ob 


servation of competent Southern judges is that 
the number of illegitimate children to black 
mothers by white fathers is diminishing—a 
fact which has a vital bearing upon the mo 
rality of the negro population. 


Some of the Massachusetts papers show a sin- 
cular narrowness of view in discussing the sta- 
tistics as to the decadence of marriage in New 
England during the past quarter of a century 
which were recently reviewed in these columns, 
They point out that the number of marriages in 
their State increased largely during the four 
years ‘following 1879, and treat this showing as a 
suflicient answer. But if they had made any stu- 
dy of the subject, they would know that, so far 
from being ‘‘surprising,” this increase,in accord 
ance with a well-known law of social economy, 
is directly due to the business ‘* boom” which 
began in 1879-80, just as the smaller number of 
marriages in 1879 and the years immediately 
preceding was directly due to the panic of 
1873 and the era of business depression which 
followed it. Moreover, if they had taken the 
trouble to procure the figures for 1884, which 
are accessible although not yet published, they 
would have discovered that the increase had 
already been arrested last year by the hard 


times, Statistics upon such subjects are of no 


value unless they cover two long periods, in 
both of which the financial conditions were 


| 








| . 
essentially the same. 


Two such perieds are to 
be found between 1850 and 1860 and between 
1875 and 1885, the former decade including an 
era of prosperity broken by the terrible panic 
of 1857, and the last decade covering the years 
of depression after the panic of 1873 and 
the “boom” which began in 1879. The average 
number of marriages for the ten years following 


that part of the Union has passed a general 
law after the New York and Massachusetts 
model, but the principles of the merit system 


were put in operation in the municipal 


| ernment of Milwaukee last) week A law 
passed by the last Legislature of Wisconsin 
authorized the fire and police commission. 


1850, as compared with the average number | 


for the ten years following 1875, therefore 
affords a fair test of the question whether there 
has been a falling off in matrimony during the 
past quarter of acentury. The figures are 11, 
873 marriages per year from 1850 to 1860, and 
15,138 from 1875 to 1885—an increase of only 
28 per cent., while the population of the State 
was 66 per cent. greater in the later than in the 
arlier period. That these figures represent a 
change which is not contined to Massacuusetts, 
is proved by the fact that the falling off in 
marriages to population during the same period 
has been only less marked in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Ohio, 

Rhode Island has always had the densest 
population of all the States, and its new census 
maintains the old lead, the number of inhabi 
tants to the square mile being 280, as against 
240 in Massachusetts, which has from the 
foundation of the Union ranked second in the 
list. The population in 1885 foots up 804,419, 
an increase of 25,888 since 1880, or, in other 
words, a gain of more than 9 per cent. in five 
years, which nearly at the rate for 
the decade between 1870 and 1880. Almost 
half of the increase has been in Providence, 
and the greater part of the remainder in New 
port and Pawtucket, while a number of the 
farming towns have fallen off in population. 
Rhode Island is the only State where a clear 
majority of the people live in cities, and the 
country towns would have but little to say 


is 


about the government of the State did not the 
Constitution restrict the size of Providence’s 
delegation in the Legislature to only twelve of 
the seventy-two Representatives. 

During the past is de 
veloped a pronounced sentiment in favor of 


vear Wisconsin hi: 


high license as the most effective means of re 
stricting the evils of intemperance. The last Le 


gislature passed a law which raised the mini 
mum fee considerably above the old figures, and 
allowed any municipality by popular vote to in 
crease the sum to $500. An election upon this 
question is before long to be held in Milwan- 
kee, and the contest promises to be a lively one 

‘The most noteworthy feature of the discussion is 
the fact that the German press is not a unit upon 
the issue. While some of the daily papers pub 
lished in that language bitterly oppose any in 
crease, the Germania, a weekly which has the 
largest circulation of any German paper pub- 
lished in the State, favors the 
‘We are fully convinced of the benefits of a 
higher license, and believe that here in Mil 
waukee the saloons can well of 
$350,or even $500." When ‘the beer-drinking 
Germans ™ begin to favor high license, nobody 
can reasonably doubt that they are rapidly be 


change, saving: 


bear a license 


coming Americanized. 


The West is following the East in the appli 
cation of civil-service reform No State in 





t) 


the State to draw 


ers of the chief city in 
up rules under which men should in futur 
be admitted 
cipal service 
fire departments have been the prizes of 


to those branches of the mun 
Hitherto places in the yx lice and 
ward 


politics, and after each euy election changes 





have been made to reward ‘‘ workers,” whil 
the whole force has been rendered uneasy i 
ineflicient by the fear of unjust removal 
The new law does away with @ spots 
principle entirely, since it requires 
appointments to be made ups scert i 
merit, under established rules, and .on 
to be permanent unless the incumbent f 
his right to retention by miseonduc Sev 
teen men have jyust entered h fire i n 
as the result of a competitive exer t { 
every body admits that thev ar ’ 
than could ever have been expected 
old system of political favor lt isonly 
tion of time when all the other Is es 
the West will follow Milwaukee's ex en 
the large cities in the East hay ulv ss 
pated her 

The new Electoral Law adopted by Br 
vian Chamber on 12 is « red a 
heavy blow to the iture prospects of tu 
Liberals. That it was finally passed by a vote 
of 74 to 41, almost allthe Indeper dents voti 
with the Clericals, shows bow far 


have demoralized the anti-Clerical 


the Legislature. To make its recovery { i 
this condition a task of almost ns 
mountable difficulty, is the very object of 
law. It isan ingenious piece of partisanshiy 
calculated, both by extensions and limitat . 
of the suffrage, to dimit ish the vote of urban 
classes and localities favorable to the I 

cause, and to increase that of the rural pol ula 
tions, almost completely controlled = 1 thi 


The Liberals of 


Catholic clergy. Brussel Al 
suffered so une xpected a def At in June, 1884.1 


he in the next elections 
difficult to reverse the 


counted on a 7% 
ind it now very 


} 
Cae 


toral verdict. Another stronghold of 
Liberals. Ghent, where the anti-Clerical viet 
in 1884 was achieved only by a very light ma 
jority, isin danger of being lost in 1886, with 
the possible disastrous result of securing the 
Government party a two-thirds majority in the 
Chamber. In Antwerp, too, the Communal 
Council is not unlikely to lose its Liberal com 
plexionin consequence of the electoral reform; 
and members of the victorious party have no 
hesitation in asserting that this reform, added to 
is but 
one of many similar measures to follow. The 
electoral triumph of June, 1884, completely in 
toxicated the Ultramontanes of Belgium, and 
the rebuffs which they met in the 
succeeding municipal elections, and the de 
monstrations of antipathy to their régime, have 
made them only more determined to profit by 
their victory to the utmost, regardless of decency 


or of the warnings of history, 


last year’s reactionary Education Law, 


with 
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8 MMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


| W«DSRB8DAVY August 19,to TUESDAY, August 25, 1885, ir- 
clusive. | 


DOMESTIC 


‘Tur Ohio Democratic State Convention last 
‘Thursday renominated Governor Hoadly by ac- 
clamation. The platform says : ‘‘ We congratu- 
late President Cleveland and his Cabinet upon 
the auspicious beginning they have made in 
the necessary reforms of the Government, and 
we heartily endorse their Administration.” 
It contains also a resolution offering sympa- 
thy to General Grant’s family, and praising his 
‘* heroic character and great deeds.” 

The Mississippi Democrats have renominated 
Governor Lowery, and declared in their plat- 
form that ‘‘in the policy of President Cleve- 
land, so far as disclosed, we see not only no- 
thing to condemn, but everything to inspire con- 
fidence in his wisdom, integrity, and statesman- 
ship, and we hereby express our unqualified 
endorsement of the same.” 

The lowa Democratic Convention nominated 
ex-Judge Charles E. Whiting, a farmer, for 
Governor, and W. F. Brannon for Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and ratified the nomination 
of E. IL. Gillette, the Greenback candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and F. M. Moore, the 
Greenback candidate for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The platform says: ‘In 
President Cleveland the country has found a 
man of solid judgment, conscientious integrity, 
unswerving fidelity, patriotism, and courage 
equal to that of Andrew Jackson; and in his 
efforts for economy, for the exposure of crimi- 
nal acts of the Republican party and its officers, 
for his unflinching firmness in dealing with the 
cattle kings, for his zeal in behalf of reform, 
for his efforts to restore the public lands to the 
settlers, for his efforts toenforce the law against 
polygamy, and for his constant watchfulness of 
the public welfare, he has acted in such a way as 
to receive the hearty thanks of the Democracy 
of lowa and its unswerving support.” 

At a fully attended caucus of the Democratic 
members of the New Hampshire Legislature 
last Wednesday evening, resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, amid hearty applause, 
unqualifiedly endorsing the National Adminis- 
tration. The resolutions say: ‘‘ We heartily 
sympathize with President Cleveland in his 
manifiest determination to fill the offices of the 
country with honest and capable men. We 
commend his caution, bis firmness, and his 
sagacity. We believe his hand is strong, his 
heart true, and that his courage will not fail. 
We assure him of our abiding faith in him, 
and pledge him our steadfast support, with the 
confident expectation that the American people 
will rally around and enable him to banish cor- 
ruption from high places, and to retstablish 
wholesome rule, peace, and prosperity through 
out all our borders,” 

The New York Republican State Conven- 
tion is called to meet at Saratoga on September 
22, two days before that of the Democrats. 
The call is addressed to ‘‘ the Republican elee- 
tors of the State of New York, and all who are 
willing to unite with them in carrying out the 
accepted principles of the Republican party as 
expressed in its national platform of 1884,” 

The State Department is advised by the 
ministers to whom letters of instruction were 
sent to present the desire of our Government to 
consider again the question of international 
coinage, that all efforts in that direction have 
been without success or encouragement. 

The cfforts of the Treasury Department to 
force out its minor silver coin have been in 
progress for a month, and a reduction of about 
$300,000 has been secured in addition to that 
accomplished by the transfer of nearly $6,000,- 
000 to the New York Clearing-house Associa- 
tion. One month ago the Department began 
to send out circulars with a view to inducing 
banks toaccept this coin. Favorable responses 
have been received from several hundred 
banks, and the daily issue at some of the Sub- 
Treasuries has been very large, but the inpour 


has been constant. The experiment has be n 
most successful at San Francisco. 

An official who may be supposed to have 
Secretary Manning’s confidence in the fullest 
degree, says that itis the intention ef the Ad- 
ministration to show by the experiences of the 
next three months that the Bland dollar is one 
of the most expensive experiments a civilized 
nation has ever made ; to prove to the people, 
to Congress, and to the silver men themselves 
that the execution of the law, and the issue of 
the dollars in the quantities contemplated by 
the Coinage Act, involve the Government in 
expense so heavy and inconvenience so great 
that they cannot and will not be tolerated, 

The striking feature of the replies which are 
daily received to the Treasury circular of in- 
quiry for views on tariff legislation is the una- 
nimous approval expressed of the means adopt- 
ed for securing the views of the people on 
this question. Almost every correspondent 
comments upon the fact that a just revision of 
the tariff can only result from a popular ex- 
pression of views from every part of the coun 
try, and they heartily approve the Democratic 
mode of letting the people speak for them 
selves, and of bringing their opinions direct- 
ly to the attention of Congress. 

The administration of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing since the appointment of 
its new chief, Mr. Graves, affords a model of 
retrenchment and reform. The Bureau had 
been conducted on so expensive a plan that by 
last January a deficiency of $20,000 had been 
created in the appropriation for the fiscal year, 
and Congress was called u >on to make a defi 
ciency appropriation of $5),000. © The appro- 
priation for the new fiscal year contemplates an 
average monthly expenditure of $39,641, while 
the actual expense tor August will not exceed 
$20,000. At this rate the expenses of the cur- 
rent fiscal year will te $.00,000 less than the 
amount appropriated. During the three 
months since the new chief took possession 
several hundred unnecessary employees have 
been dropped, but up to the present time not a 
single appointment has been made. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton and Chief Examiner 
Lyman, of the United States Civil-Service 
Commission, spent last Thursday and Friday 
in this city arranging to fill the vacancies in 
the local Board of C.vil-Service Examiners 
at the Custom-house. Edward Rowe, Assist- 
ant Appraiser, has been appointed one member 
of the local Board. He has been for twenty 
years a member of the Poard of Education in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Eaton says the trouble over 
filling the other vacancies will be easily ad- 
justed. Surveyor Beattie has declared : 
propose to carry out the civil-service rules in 
the administration of this office, not only in 
their letter, but in their spirit.” 

The Grant Monument Committee in this city 
have voted to raise $1,000,000 to carry out the 
project they have in hand. 

Charges, which seem rather late are made 
that the engineer in charge of building the 
pedestal for the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty 
bas been extravagant and incompetent. 
Among other things it is specified that nine in 
spectors have been employed where one or two 
would have been suflicient, and that he has 
used an expensive steam yacht. During Febrn- 
ary, it is said, the contractor received ¥$8,- 
291 87, and the cost of seeing that he did his 
work properly Was about $3,000, 

The railroad passenger agents, at their meet 
ing in this city last Friday, made a general 
and considerable advance of rates to Western 
points. As from the beginning of the confe- 
rences, the Pennsylvania Road was not repre 
sented. It was agreed by the New York Cen- 
tral to allow the Erie, West Shore, and Lacka- 
wanna Roads a reduction of $1 under its ta- 
riff for first-class business. 

Char'eston, 8S. C., and Savannah, Ga., were 
visited by a tornado on Tuesday, which un- 
roofed houses, blew down steeples, and drove 
vessels ashore. In Charleston the damage is 





estimated at $1,000,000 








The British ship MWuntingtonshire was 
wrecked on Point Reyes, about forty miles 
north of the Golden Gate, near San Francisco, 
last Wednesday, and eighteen lives were lost. 
The JTluntingtonshire sailed from Portland, 
Oregon, for Liverpool, with a crew of twenty 
men and a cargo of 10,000 cases of Columbia 
River salmon. Soon after leaving port the 
Captain accidentally dropped his principal nau- 
tical instrument overboard, and was unable 
thereafter to determine the position of his ves- 
sel. The ship drifted south as far as the equa- 
tor. Striking a favorable breeze, she began to 
retrace her way to more northern latitudes. 
When off the California coast for the second 
time the Captain attempted to make San Fran- 
cisco,but winds and currents were against him, 
and he ran ashore. 


There is little doubt that the explosion on the 
steamer Felton in the Delaware was due to dy- 
namite, and itis thought that fragments of an 
infernal machine have been discovered. 


A watchman on Saturday night discovered 
a quantity of dynamite so placed on the rails 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, near 
Denver, Col., that had a train struck it great 
loss of life must have ensued. The attempt 
doubtless grew out of the strike in the Denver 
and Rio Grande shops. 

Maxwell, the muiderer of Preller at St. 
Louis, has been identified as Hugh M. Brooks, 
the son of a schoolmaster at Hyde, Cheshire, 
England. 

J. Nichols, Vice-President of the City Na 
tional Bank, of Fort Worth, Texas, was last 
week, a few days after his death, found to bea 
defaulter, and the bank was closed. The city 
loses over $30,000 by Nichols, who was its 
Treasurer. It is said that his money was 
swallowed up in a silver mine and in cattle 
speculation, His death was doubtless his own 
act. He had stood very h gh in the commu- 
nity. 

The death list of the past week includes 
John Cheney, aged eighty-four, at South Man 
chester, Conn., one et the cight Cheney broth 
ers who founded the silk industry in that town: 
D. J. Morrell, one of the leading iron’ and 
steel manufacturers of the country, and for 
years general manager of the mammoth Cam- 
bria lron Works of Wood, Morrell & Co., 
Johnstown, Pa.; Daniel Le Roy, a mem- 
ber of an old Knickerbocker family in New 
York; and ex-Goy. R. E. Fenton, who died 
suddenly of heart disease at Jamestown, N. 
Y., on ‘Tuesday. 

FOREIGN, 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the best-known divisional 
magistrate in Ireland during the disturbed 
period, who was formerly famous for his ad- 
ministrative vigilance, and was sent on a special 
mission to Egypt because of his supposed danger 
from assassination, and as a reward for services, 
now in a long letter to the London 7écs takes 
an advanced Radical view, and advocates the 
rooting out of the entire organization of Irish 
bureaucracy established in Dublin, and the in 
corporation of Ireland into the integral life of 
the United Kingdom, from which the Vice- 
royalty excludes it ; the administration of jus 
tice, the police, and taxation to be left in the 
hands of the Crown, and all else to be left to 
the people of Ireland. He condemns home 
rule, in the sense demanded by the Parnellites, 
and claims that its establishment in Ireland 
would result in civil war between Ulster and 
the remainder of the country. 

At a banquet given in Belfast last Thursday 
to the Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor. 
the usual toast to the Queen was ignored. 

There are symptoms of revolt in some of the 
counties in lreland over the payment of the 
Irish members of the next Parliament. Mr. 
Parnell insists that each constituency shall be 


_ compelled to pay its own member a Salary up 


\ 


on which he can manage to live in London. 
rhe electors generally recognize the justice of 
paying the members, so as to secure the ser 
vices of able men who could not otherwise af 
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ford to devote themselves to politics, but some 
of the poorer constituencies object to having 
the tax for the support of their members di 
rectly assessed upon them. They want a gene 
ral fund raised to which they, with others in 
Ireland and elsewhere, shall contribute accord 
ing to their means, and from which all the 
members shall be paid alike 

Mr. Parnell, in an address last Friday, said it 
would be impossible to revive the native indus 
tries of Ireland without a free elective National 
Assembly, possessing the power of control over 
all the political and economic affairs of the 
country. He said he hoped that a few months, 
or at least a few years, would bring back to 
the Irish people the right to govern Ireland at 
home, and banish English misrule forever from 
the land. 

It is said that the purpose of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposed visit to Ireland was to see if he 
would be well received. If so, then the Vice 
royalty and the Chief Secretaryship would 
have been merged, and Mr. Chamberlain would 
have taken both, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
This would have been practically an abolition 
of the Viceroyalty. 

A correspondent of the Pad?) Mall Gazette at 
tributes the present apparent apathy among 
the dynamiters to the wranglings between the 
radical section of the party and the moderates. 
The latter, he says, wish to give the present 
Tory Prime Minister, the Marquis of Salis 
bury, a fair trial, and they contend that the 
pursuit of a policy of exasperation against 
England just now will hopelessly destroy all 
the chances of home rule. 

Lord Salisbury and M. de Giers have reached 
a definite agreement with regard to the Afgha- 
nistan frontier question, and the protocol, it is 
expected, will be signed this week. Russia, 
after a topographic survey of the Afghan fron 
tier, has decided to abandon her claim to the 
Zulfikar Pass. 

There was almost a collision between the 
Russian and Afghan posts on the 13th instant 
at Karatepe, eighteen miles from Tehemeni- 
baid. Some Russian troops approached Kara 
tepe,and the Afghan troops there stood to their 
arms. <A Russian officer, when he saw this, 
ordered his troopers to unsling their carbines, 
and he was shot and severely wounded by. the 
accidental discharge of one of these weapons, 
Before the nature of this accident was ascer- 
tained there was considerable excitement, 
which, however, subsided as soon as the truth 
was made known. The Russian commander 
exonerated the Afghans, and promised that the 
troopers should not again advance beyond 
Tehemeni-baid. 

The Czar has authorized provision for a war 
credit, 1f needed, without his sanction, when 
he happens to be absent. 

The London Standard urges the great im- 
portance of securing an alliance between Eng- 
land and Turkey. It expresses a hope that 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who has been 
sent on a special mission to the Sultan, will be 
successful in securing the desired ailance. 

The Council of the British Trades Unions 
has issued a statement giving the points of the 
trad -s’ proposed appeal to the new electorate. 
‘These points are: Keform of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, representation of labor in 
Parliament, the amendment of the Employers’ 
Liability Acts in the direction of increased 
protection in the mines, the issuing of certifi 
cates of Competency to men who have charye 
of steam engines and _ boilers, and the appoint- 
ment of skilled inspectors, the codification of 
the laws, and land-law reforms. 

The demonstration in behalf of morality in 
Hyde Park, London, last Saturday afternoon, 
was attended by over 50,000 people. One of 
the wagons in the procession carried twenty 
four little girls dressed in white, who held alott 
a banner pearing the inscription, ‘Shall th 
innocents be slain ?"” Another cart 
large facsimile of the Queen’s letter to Mrs 
Booth, approving the Salvation Army 's work 
in reseuing young girls from vice, With the 
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exception of the one bearing the twenty-four 
girls, the wagons were laden with women 
dressed in the deepest of mourning. The ve 
hicles themselves were all heavily draped with 
black. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s affair is settled, until the 
divorce case is heard, by the action of the 
Chelsea Liberal Committee, which has unani 
mously adopted a resolution of contidence in 
him 

Mr. Ruskin, who has been very ill, is out of 
danger. 

Mr. Gladstone has been greatly benefited by 
his vachting trip, but his voice is not yet re 
stored, 

A terrible collision occurred on sunday eve 
ning on the Metropolitan District Underground 
Railroad at Earl's Court, London, due to un 
manageable signals. One engineer was killed, 
and a stoker and five others were so badly in 
jured that they cannot recover 

It is stated that the Westuianster Review will 
be changed from a quarterly to a monthly 


Petitions praying for a British protectorate 
over Egypt are circulating for 
in that country. 

Phe Egyptian War Minister is said to be 
compiling a proclamation to the Arabs, urging 
the nec ssit of the reconquest of the Sudan 
for Egypt. 

The Mudir of Dongola thinks the Mahdist 
movement is killed in the Sudan, and that the 
next outbreak will most likely occur in Algeria, 

The Sultan, through the Khedive, has pro 
claimed that the Sudanese submit to the Ca 
liph and the Caliph’s officers. 

The news that the rebels have occupied 
Debbeh, and are now marching on bon 
gola, is contirmed. Further information has 
been received that the garrison at Kassala, be 
ing unable to hold out, made an amicable ar 
rangement with the rebels, and that Osman 
Digna was furious on receipt of the news and 
started immediately for Kassala 


signatures 


Henri Rochefort has been stirring up publi 
feeling in Paris through his paper, the Jnfra 

sigeant, on account of the alleged execution of 
Olivier Pain by the British im Egypt, and has 
vone so far as to advise that Lord Lyons, the Bri 
tish Ambassador in Paris, be publicly insulted 
by Pain’s friends. M. de Freycinet, the French 
Foreign Minister, instructed the French Con- 
sulate at Cairo to renew the inquiry regarding 
Pain’s death, and promised, it it was proved 
that the English offered a reward for Pain. 
that the French Government would demand 
that England indemnity Pain’s family 

France has, however, become satistied that it 


> 


Pain 1s dead, his death was not due to British 


orders, and the French Cabinet ofticially apo 
logized to the English Embassy on Saturday 
for the insult to Lord Lyons Phe secretary 


of Lord Lyons returned the visit 
The elections for members of the French 
Councils-General has resulted m a complet: 


Republican victory, which presages a Republi 





carried a | 


can triumph at the coming elections. M 
Grevy, addressing a group of frends who 
gathered to Welcome him to his country-seat at 
Mont-Saint-Vaudry, said the repubtic 
now placed upon a I 


was 
basis, and that the 
appro hing elections would reduce the num 
ber of his party's opponents in the Chamber of 
Deputies and consetidate the republic, 

The Bishop of Quinhon, in Anam, the scene 


{the recent massacres of Christians, implores 


solid 


‘ 
liberal assistance Hle reports that 


Christian refugees at 


Un 
starving 

t that the treaty of 
Tien-Tsin is a dead letter so far as the evacua 
tion of the by the Chinese is concerned. 
to China or 
a strong army of 


and preparing to attack the French. 


. 
Letters from Tonquin say 


cOouUuniry 
Tie tre Ops 


to disarm, 


have refused to return 
mDbu are forming 


Tregquiars 


The cholera continues unabated in Spain. 


Up to Mor day 22.547 deaths from it had been 
reported in that country this year; 4,701 cases 
‘ and 1,433 Jeaths were reported there on Mon 








ay Phere is a panic in M lies. where ¢ 





deaths occurred on Monday 

Germany's occupation of the Car I 
has caused intense feeling in Sy 
Spanish Government has mace for } 
test at Berlin An anti German den 
in Madrid on Sundav called out 40,000 | Ots 
Opposite the Prime Minister's palace che 
were raised for the Premier, but he « ot ay 
pear, and the cheering changed l 
and whistling Several men sealed the 1 
conies and planted a national ff] mid a st 
mM enthusiastic chee I I 
vathered in the netghborl dl ! ty 
Legation, which was guarded by 
men. There were similar demonstrations 
other Spanish cities King Alfonse is report 
to have instructed the Spanish Ar 
London to proceed to Berlin and entreat | 
peror William to delay the oceupat 
Caroline Islands, lest le Alfons 
posed by his subjects Germany 
Spain is couched in friendly tern 
the German Government of 
claims of Spain to the Cart 
mination Prince Bismarek has 
German ministers the foreion « 
ver the notes intimati (ect! n\ 
tion of the Carolines, 

Count Kalnokyv and Pru Bistuarch 2 
greed Up th bases of future t 
for the admittance of Austria Hat ry 
Customs Unior Prince Bismarck 
nounced the duty of ‘ MIATA ‘ l 
grams on cereal avd At i ti 
are to modifv their pending tarit? | v 
lm at eXtreme retaliation ty Gj 

The German corvet 
wrecked in a evelone in the Red Ss i} 
crew of 238 officers and s rswere lost, H 
Value Was S81, 750,00) 

The King of Bavaria is so hard press 
funds that he has recently made applica 
several tinancial firms in Paris f T 
ing as a Pledge for its security the incon tt 
Crown for ten vears l } ition Was ul 
successful The hi if has censed pa } 
salaries of his court oftic Is, a i tl I nisters 
decline t isk the Chambers niery 
the purpose of assisting the Wh 
that bankruptey is imminent 

Reput lica meetings ft aa s i t 
colonial poliey of the Government | wen 
held in 1 \ wos Italy 7 f 
Sa iKkers was stopy ad bv t} oli 

Veeci and his wife, who were arrested with 
Signor Dorides, the editor of the 
R ¢. for selling to a forei mn Powe) pings of 
Italian maritime defence his ittempted to 
commit suicide Deorid s suid led 
he ph for Frat 

Th }™ cnt ISIS } Denmark is) res 
Phere are tour Deputies already in prison on 
the charge of CUS« 

Phe Int nal La C« ress has decided 
that shipowners shall be answerable for the 
negligence of crews, but not for mishaps 

China has contracted with a Mancheste: 
Eng.. tirm for materials for the construction 
of a ruilw iN from Taku, at the mouth ot the 
Hoen-Ho, on the Yellow Sea, to Tungchow, on 


the Pei Ho in affluent ol the Hoe Ilo. ston 
pout about twents five miles east of Pekin 
Phe railroad will give 
eation with the Yellow Sea 


The Mavor of Montreal last week issued an 


order forbiddit gra circus to enter tint cits is 


the smallpox breaks out with inereasing fury 
after every large gathering of people. The 
theatres have been forbidden to open until 


further notice the hoot and shoe manufac 
jurers have petitioned the City Council to pro 
hibit pubhe meetings and everything that 
tends to draw crowds togethe r while the epi 
demic lasts, The merenants say that. their 
fall orders are being cancelled, and that com 
mercial travellers can do no business outside 
the city 
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THE WOOL-GROWERS AND THE MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


THE paragraph in the report of the South Ame- 
rican Trade Commission which says that the re- 
public of Uruguay would have been glad to ar- 
range the terms of a treaty of reciprocity with 
the United States, if the Commissioners had 
been able to include wool among the articles 
to be admitted free into the United States, ought 
not to be passed over without some careful ex- 
amination of the state of the wool-growing and 
the woollen-manufacturing industries. The 
facts and opinions collected by Secretary 
Manning in response to his recent circular 
will undoubtedly throw much light on this 
subject when they shall be laid before Con- 
gress, Meanwhile, there are certain facts 
known to the wool and woollen-tariff combi- 
nation, yet little understood by the general pub- 
lic, which invite discussion. 

The first and most important of these is that 
the wool-growers have got the manufacturers 
under a sort of terrorism by virtue of their 
supposed political influence. Duties on wool 
are a violation of all the principles upon which 
protection was originally based in this 
country. We do not sympathize with those 
principles, cither in their original shape or 
in the form which the evolution of half a 
century has given them, but we take the 
liberty to point out that protection in the 
United States was founded upon the idea that 
it was necessary to build up manufacturing in 
dustries in order that we might not be depend- 
ent upon foreign countries for the constituents 
of a high civilization. It was pointed out by 
Henry Clay and his associates that this country 
possessed all the natural elements going to 
make a great manufacturing and commercial 
nation—coal and water-power, timber and 
iron, cotton and wool, bread and meat. Give 
our manufacturers, they said, a little time 
to get their machinery going and their opera- 
tives instructed, shield‘them for a season 
against foreign competition, let them have a 
small bonus for a limited period in order to 
leuro their trade, and presently we shall be in a 
position to remove all protective duties, and 
thereafter every tub shall stand on its own bot- 
ton. There was much that was plausible in 
this reasoning, and so the policy was adopted, 
or rather reinforced by an augmentation of the 
pretxisting dutics on manufactured goods. 
Every reader of history and every candid pro- 
tectionist must acknowledge that this was the 
underlying principle of the so-called ‘‘ Ameri- 
can system” for which Henry Clay and 
Horace Greeley labored. 

The system, having once taken root, began to 
grow in a fashion surpr.sing to its founders. 
Not to enlarge the scope of this article, we will 
confine our attention to the subject of wool. 
Nothing could have been more repugnant to 
the ideas of Mr. Clay than a duty on 
any raw material of manufacturing in- 
dustry His mind was too logical and his 
conscience too clear to aecept the doctrine 
that the tariff should. be employed to build 
up manufactures and to strike them down 
at one ard the same time. The folly of pro. 
tecling shepherds in a country where grass 
grew in profusion and where land could be 
bad for the asking, would have been, to the 








early advocates of the system, simply mon- | some contributions have been made to the dis- 


strous. But the bucolic mind, after much 
study of the workings of the tariff, came 
to the conclusion that it could be em- 
ployed to increase the price of wool as 
well as of cloth. The conclusion: was not 
exactly correct, as the event proved, but it 
had a plausible seeming, and when the wool- 
growers became fully possessed of it, they 
“organized” and demanded protection for 
wool, saying virtually to the manufacturers, 
“Give us this duty or we will pull down your 
system. We have votes, and we will burst the 
whole machine unless we are allowed a share in 
the net profits.” The manufacturers quailed 
before this threat. They consented to the duty 
on wool on condition that the duties on woollens 
should be correspondingly augmented, and 
Congress acceded to the joint enterprise for tax- 
ing the people. The American system wastrans- 
formed from its original purpose of building up 
manufactures and became a game of grab, in 
which ‘‘influence” at Washington was the 
only motive power that had any value or 
significance. Naturally the iron and coal 
miners, the salt boilers, the lumber dealers, 
the copper and lead interests, and all the pro- 
ducers of raw materials followed the exam- 
ple of the wool-growers, and demanded their 
innings, usually with a threat to smash the 
machine if they did not get them. 

Things went on in this fashion till the shoe 
began to pinch terribly. The duty on wool 
did not yield the prosperity to the grow- 
ers which they had anticipated, but it 
cramped the manufacturers even more than 
they had feared. When the Tariff Com- 
mission of 1882 was instituted, they asked 
and obtained a small measure of relief from 
the wool tax. It was granted. It was not 
much, but it stirred the ire of the wool 
growers. They held the Republican party 
responsible for the change, and they turned 
their votes over to the Democrats, giving the 
State of Ohio to the latter in the next succeed- 
ing election. Since that time they have held 
themselves in readiness to vote with either 
party, according as the one or the other might 
promise to restore the tariff of 1867. 

This question must be fought cut in Con- 
gress, and it will be well for the manu- 
facturers to choose their ground before the 
next session of that body. There is no chance 
of their obtaining any increase of duties on 
woollen goods; and if they could, the in- 
crease would not help them, since the home 
market is already overstocked. The retn- 
actment of the wool tariff of 1867 will take 
from them the last cent of profit remaining. 
The only way to face the coming storm is to 
consent to a reduction of the duties on, their 
products. It would perhaps be too much to 
expect them to consent to free trade in both 
wool and woollens, but we believe that many 
of them, and notably the carpet and worsted 
industries, would find their interest in free 
trade in the immediate future, and increasingly 
as the years go on. 

LAWYERS AND THE LAWS DELAYS. 
THE subject of the law’s delays has been so 
frequently and fully discussed that the public 
has grown almost as weary of the debate as of 
its cause, During the past year, however, 








cussion which are as encouraging as they are 
novel. The North American Review has pub- 
lished more than one article in the last twelve- 
month by judges of the highest courts in various 
States, including Judge W. L. Learned, of the 
New York Supreme Court, frankly admitting 
that the judiciary are responsible for no small 
share of the evil. Even more important is the 
plain-spoken report which was submitted 
by a committce of eminent lawyers to the 
American Bar Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Saratoga last week. 

The Association, at its session in 1884, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and report 
whether the present delay and uncertainty in 
judicial! administration can be lessened, and if 
so, by what means. The committee was com- 
posed of five of the most distinguished men at 
the bar in this country, but death has removed 
Mr. Richard T. Merrick, of Washington, while 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, has gone to England 
as American Minister, and Mr. Broadhead, of 
Missouri, to France, on service for the Govern- 
ment in connection with the French spoliation 
claims, leaving only Mr. David Dudley Field, 
of this city, and Mr. John F. Dillon, formerly 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court for 
the Eighth Circuit, but now practising law in 
New York, They first present a clear state- 
ment of the condition of business in the highest 
courts of the country and of this State, showing 
how both the United States Supreme Court and 
the New York Court of Appeals are falling 
yearly further and further in arrear, while 
inexcusable delays are very common in the 
lower tribunals. The chief causes of the exist- 
ing delay and uncertainty may in their opinion 
be putin these ten words: ‘Complex pro- 
cedure, inadequate judiciary, procrastination, 
retrials, unreasonable appeals, uncertain law.’ 
They recall the rule of Magna Charta—four 
courts a year in each county and every case in 
readiness tried—and hold that if this was a 
good rule six hundred years ago, nothing less 
should satisfy us now. 

They sum up under fourteen heads the reme- 
dies which they recommend, and their prescrip- 
tions are refreshingly clear and simple. Among 
the most important are these: Provisions 
for simple and direct methods of procedure in 
ordinary law-suits; stricter discipline in trials 
before courts, closer adherence to the precise 
issue, less irrelevant and redundant testimony, 
fewer debates, and ‘‘no personal altercation”; 
a time limit in trials before referees; no 
postponement of a trial because of the engage- 
ment of counsel elsewhere, or, indeed, 
ever except in strict conformity to rules 
previously made by the judges and for good 
reason; the restriction of new trials to cases 
where it is apparent that injustice has been 
done; the shortening of the time allowed for 
an appeal to one month, or at most two; greater 
care in the selection of judges; the reduction 
of the law itself, so far as possible, to the form 
of a statute; and the yearly publication of sta- 
tistics of litigation in both the Federal and 
the State courts, ‘‘that the people may know 
what business has been done and what is wait- 
ing to be done.” 

By far the most important and significant 
feature of this report is its closing paragraph, 
which deserves to be quoted in full: 
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“In conclusion, we are obliged to admit that 
most of the blame for the delay and uncertainty 
which we have been discussing rests upon the 
= of which we are members in both its 
ranches, whether on the bench or at the bar, 
We are a host in numbers; we have influence, di- 
rect and indirect, greater than that of any other 
profession or class of men in the country; we are 
a part and parcel of the judicial establish- 
ment; we know best the laws of the land as 
they are, and we should know best what they 
ougbt to be; we can make ourselves heard and 
heeded in every legislative hall, in every execu- 
tive chamber, and on every bench of justice, and 
we have given pledges, not less binding because 
not expressed in words, that the functions with 
which the State has endowed us shall be used to 
promote justice, not alone by assisting suitors in 
their private controversies as they arise, but by 
doing our best to make the occasions of such con- 
troversies as few as possible,and the issue thereof 
as speedy and as near right as we can make them. 
That we have failed so long to redeem these 
pledges is no reason for failing longer. Let us 
redeem them now.” 

While other causes, like the lack of a sutfii- 
cient number of judges, notably in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, have con- 
tributed to the law’s delays, the most serious 
obstacle to a thoroughgoing reform has always 
been the refusal of the lawyers to admit that 
reform was necessary, and that they were the 
persons who stood in need of reform, Lawyers 
practically make the laws which govern the ad- 
ministration of justice, since their influence in 
Legislatures is almost always controlling when 
such questions are considered; lawyers promoted 
to the bench administer the laws ; lawyers at the 
bar defend the laws which lawyers in the Le- 
gislature have framed and lawyers on the 
bench administer. The whole dilatory system 
has grown up under the fostering care of law- 

5 

yers. They are the class who are primarily 
responsible for unduly protracted trials; for 
delays upon frivolous pretexts ; for unreasona- 
ble privileges of appeals ; for the granting of 
new trials where no consideration of justice 
dictates a further hearing ; in short, for all the 
evil practices which prevent a prompt and con- 
clusive issue, 

The attitude of the profession has afforded too 
much excuse for the charge that it favored the 
existing system from selfish motives, because 
under this system litigation is protracted, trials 
are multiplied, and fees are increased. There 
certainly has been justification for the charge 
that, as a class, lawyers have defended abuses 
which had ripened into precedents, and op 
posed reforms which a broad view of the 
public interests would have made them favor. 
It is a very hopeful sign that they are 
coming to assume a more disinterested atti 
tude, even when it involves a confession of re- 
missness in the past. When the oldest lawyer 
in active practice at the New York bar, and a 
judge who has had long experience upon the 
Federal bench, unite in an admission to the 
American Bar Association that ‘‘most of the 
blame” for the grave evils which they admit 
toexist rests upon their own profession, and 
call upon lawyers to redeem their forgotten 
pledges to promote speedy justice, the prospect 
of lessening the law’s delays becomes hope- 
ful. Very likely Mr. Field had one eye on the 
Field Code when he wrote this report, but it is 
wholesome reading nevertheless. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN LAW REPORTS. 
THE rapidity with which volumes of reports of 
cases decided in the State courts are multiplied, 
has so often been commented upon and deplored 
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that it is an old story. During the year 1884 the 
State of Indiana alone issued ten volumes of its 
Supreme Court reports, costing the lawyers of 
that State more than £30 at the price per volume 
fixed by law. So burdensome is this tax upon 
the legal profession felt to be that the Legisla 
tures of nearly all the States have passed laws 
regulating the selling price of the reports within 
their respective territories. But, even when so 
regulated, the burden is an oppressive one, as is 
sufficiently proved by the instance of Indiana 
just cited. While it is generally conceded that a 
large proportion of the cases reported are value- 
less and ought never to be printed, yet it 
seems hopeless to attempt to remedy the 
matter by any rational system of selec 
tion, for where this has been tried (wit- 
ness Pennsylvania, for example), the cases 
thrown out have been published and forced upon 
the long-suffering lawyer in an independent 
series of reports, The only present remedy seems 
to be to so alter the method of printing and dis- 
tributing the reports that all the decisions can be 
furnished at a minimum cost. This can only be 
properly accomplished by the publicaticn of one 
series to contain all the State reports, issued 
under responsible editorship—something after 
the pattern of the present English “Law Re- 
ports.” When the lawyers of the United States 
fully realize that by some such method of publi 
cation they could obtain all the State reports, or 
any part of the State reports, they might wish, 
at about one-tenth of the present cost of the 
printed decisions, the thing will be easily accom- 
plished, and in the meantime they are under- 
going a process of education in this direction 
through familiarity with volumes of reports 
covering the decisions of the courts of several 
States, issued in weekly parts, or at short inter- 
vals, as one series of volumes 

The first step in this direction was taken by 
the enterprising West Publishing Company, of 
Saint Paul, Minn., which began the plication 
of the Northwestern Reporter on the 2th of 
April, 1879, a weekly publication containing the 
decisions of the supreme courts of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, and Da- 
kota, at a subscription price of &5 per year, or 
$3 50 per bound volume of something over 1,000 
pages. This series has been successfuliy con- 
tinued upto the present time, volume 25 being 
completed on June 27. About a vearafter their first 
venture the same publishers commenced, upon a 
similar plan, the Federal Reporter, aseries contain- 
ing all the cases in the United States circuit and 
district courts, and in October, 1882, they added 
the Supreme Court Reporter, the two series con 
taining all the current Federal decisions. Re- 
turning to the State courts, they began the pub- 
lication, on January 1 of last year, of a series 
containing the decisions of the supreme courts 
of all the States of the Missouri River, 
except Nebraska and Dakota, called the Pueific 
Reporter, in form and price similar tothe North- 
Reporter. The first 
this series contain more than 
matter and upwards of 2,000 
Federal Reporter, having to 
with expensive reports issued at long and irregu- 
lar intervais, has also reached its twenty-third 
comparatively high price of #16 
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volumes of 
pages of 
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western tive 
5.000 
opinions. 
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volume at the 
per year, or ®5 per volume, and has caused the 
discontinuance of several of the former Reports of 
the circuit and district courts, and will, doubtless, 
eventually supplant them all. The price of the 
Supreme Court Reporter—$5 for the two vol- 
umes, containing the opinions of one term of the 
court —is but little less than that of the official re 
ports, and a sufficient sale is doubtless due to the 
promptness with which the opinions of the court 
are furnished to subscribers, The typography of 
these various series leaves little to find fault with, 
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the shape is convenient, and each volume ts » 
supplied with the necessary tables of cases 
indexes 

Simultaneously with the advent of ¢ 
Reporter, A. L. Bancroft & C f San Francis 
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called the 'Vest Coast Reporter, under th 
orship of the late John Norton Pomeroy, contain 
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Maryland, New Jersey, Peunsvivania, and Del 
ware, together with the New Jorsey ¢ 1OONY 
Court cases; and the Hest 

the supreme court cases of Ohio, Indians, 2 

and Missouri. This circular had hardly 
distributed when William Gould & ¢ of Alt 
ny, appeared on July Ul with a: 

extraordinary ” of ¢ Furs J 

T. Cook, editor, to contain al 

cisions of the courts of last resort of the New 
England States, together with New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, np States t 
a subscription of S810 per vear, or Ss 
per bound volume. The West Pablishing Com 
pany also upon the same day announced tl 
Northeastern Reporter, a weekly at $5 per vy 


to contain every opinion of the supren. 

of Massachusetts, Obio, Indiana. and lis nd 
the Court of Appeals cases of New York = Upon 
these announcements, the Lawvers’ Codperatis 


Company, on July 20, sent out a modified pr 
spectus, offering the three series before ady 
tised, covering the reports of 15 States, at #1 


per year, each series to start from September 

Numbers 1 to 5 of the Northeastern Re; 
have already been distributed, dated July 17- 
August 14, and making 400 pages. . They conta:n 


116 opinions, of which only twenty-four were d 
ided last year, and sixty-three as late as Ma 
and June of this year, showing commendablh 
promptness in reporting The publishers tu 
ther announce four additional Reporters: th 
Atiantic, the Southeastern, the Southern, and 


which, together with the 


previous series issued by them, will contain th 

reports of the United States, State and 
Federal, except the re ports of the courts of th 

District of Columbia, which seem to have cscaped 
the notice of the various projectors. Meantime, 
Gould & Co, have issued No, 1 of vol. 1 of the 
Eastern Reporter, which is dated August 1 and 
It bears 
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in reality was printed some time carlicr. 


| evidence of having been prepared mainly for the 


| purpose of first occupying the ground. 
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Of the os 
cases printed, from Maine, New York, and 
Rhode Island, 18 were decided in 1884, and 13 in 
January, 1885, leaving only 7 cases of later date, 
In appearance it 1s similar to the West Publish- 
ing Co.’s various publications. A well-known 
New Orleans publisher is said to have made 
preparations for publishing a series to include 
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the six Gulf States from Florida to Texas. In 
fine, there has sprung up a comparatively cheap 
and expeditious method for disseminating the 
judicial decisions of every State in the Union. 

At first glance this method of publishing re 
ports of decisions would seem to involve grave 
questions of copylight as between the publishers 
and the officially appointed reporters ; but 1t is 
to be remembered that only the opinions of the 
judges are reprinted, and these opinions are com- 
monly obtained directly from the clerks of courts, 
while the head-notes, or syllabi, and tables, in- 
dexes, etc., which, when prepared by the report- 
er, are his copyright property, are not 
reprinted, but are prepared anew by the 
editors. The important question whether a State, 
after proper remuneration of its judges, may se- 
cure a copyright in their #idicial opinions by 
proper legislation and the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the copyright law, has 
never been decided in court; but in 
view of the many interests affected by this new 
method of reporting lecisions, it is reasonable to 
expect that the matter will be tested in the 
courts. It is therefore of interest to note the 
words of Mr. Justic: Sage, in a decision rendered 
on March, in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of Ohio, in the case of 
Banks vs. Manchester (23 Federal Reporter, pp. 
143-146), where an injunction was applied for by 
the publishers of the Ohio Reports to enjoin their 
republication by the American Law Journal, of 
Columbus, Ohio, Atter referring to the pro- 
visions of the Revised Statutes of Ohio concerning 
the printing of the State reports, he says: 

‘**Nowhere in the statute law relating to the 
publication of reports is authority given to the 
reporter or any other person to acquire a copy- 
right in the decisions or opinions of the judges. . . 
It is in accordance with sound public policy, in a 
commonwealth where every person is presumed 
to kit®w the law, to regard the authoritative ex- 
position of the law by the regularly constituted 
judicial tribunals as public property, to be pub- 
lished freely by any one who may choose to pub- 
lish them. And such publication may be of 
everything which is the work of the judge, in- 
cluding the sy/labus and the statement of the 
case, as well as the opinion. The copyright of 
the volume does not interfere with such free pub- 
lication. It protects only the work of the re- 
porter; that is to say, the indexes, the tables of 
cases, and the statement ot points made and au- 
thorities cited by counsel.” 

In pursuance of the idea that sound public 
policy requires the free publicatio of judicial 
opinions, the Constitution of the State of New 
York provides that ‘‘all laws and judicial deci- 
sions shall be free for publication by any person,” 
and the General Assembly of Pennsylvania doubt- 
less intended to effect the same object when it en- 
acted, in 1878, that ‘it shall not be lawful for the 
reporter or any other person to secure or obtain 
any copyright of said reports.” 

The above case is also printed in the American 
Law Register for August, pp. 519-527, with a long 
note appended by Mr. Charles Chauncey Savage, 
of Philadelphia, little of which, however, con- 
cerns the question decided, but in which the 
opinion is ventured that ‘‘on the whole it seems 
reasonable to conclude that by paying a compen- 
sation to her judges the State acquires copyright 
in their decisions, and by express legislation to 
that effect may control their publication.” It 
may be noted also that Mr. Drone, in his * Trea- 
tise on the Law of Property in Intellectual Pro- 
ductions,’ after seemingly sound argumentation, 
arrives at the same opinion. 


ENGLAND.—THE END OF THE SESSION. 
LONDON, August 14. 

THE last day of the session has now come, and 

it is also the last day of the present Parliament, 

since nothing less than some extraordinary and 

unexpected event could bring, it together again 





before the middie of November, when, according 
to present arrangements, it is to be dissolved. 
Few sessions of recent years have been so event- 
ful, so full of strange surprises. Its first period 
was most unlike its middle, and its last period 
different from both. It was in October last, fout 
months before the usual time, that che session be- 
gan. The House of Lords had refused to pass the 
County Franchise Bill unless it were accompa- 
nied by a scheme for the redistribution of seats, 
and, after an increasingly violent agitation 
against the hereditary chamber carried on 
through the autumn, Parliament was called to- 
gether to pass the Franchise Bill a second time, 
so as to frighten the Lords into submission. The 
imminent conflict, as your readers will remem- 
ber, though it all seems like ancient history now, 
was averted by a compromise, according to 
which the outlines of the redistribution scheme 
were settled in secret conclave by the leaders on 
both sides, and a bill embodying their scheme 
brought in. Then Parliament, having sat some 
five or six weeks, adjourned, both parties glad to 
have escaped a conflict whose issue was very 
doubtful, and the Liberals especially joyous be- 
cause they thought they had outwitted their op- 
ponents and secured a large majority for them- 
selves. Thus the tirst part of the session which 
opened with storm closed in a perfect calm, and 
gave promise of further calm to follow, 

Just as Parliament adjourned, the critical 
period of the expedition to relieve Gordon be 
gan ; and before it met again, the news had come 
of the capture of Khartum and his death—events 
which were soon seen to involve the failure of 
the whole expedition. This misfortune dealt a 
terrible blow at the Ministry : and in the debate 
on the vote of censure proposed on them they 
escaped defeat by a majority of fourteen only. 
Many of them (half, it is said) wished there and 
then to resign, but more sanguine counsels pre- 
vailed, they continued in office, and went on 
with the Redistribution Bill. It occupied every 
night for many weeks, and was debated with 
a moderation of language and disposition to con- 
ciliate which contrasted singularly with the bit- 
terness developed by the Tory party whenever 
foreign affairs came up, as they did every now 
and then, or by the Lrish Nationalists when Ire- 
land was the subject of discussion. Sir Charles 
Dilke, who had the principal charge of this 
huge and complicated measure, showed emi- 
nent skill, knowledge, and tact in piloting 
it into port. When it had been disposed 
of, in the month of May, there followed 
registration bills and one or two other 
minor subsidiary electoral measures, and this 
brought the session down to the Whitsuntide 
vacation. Except for the debates on the Sudan, 
on the finances of Egypt, and on the question 
of the Afghan frontier, this central period was 
singularly quiet, for all the main questions which 
might have divided parties had been disposed of by 
the compromise. Neither party could venture to 
quarrel with the other, because it was the inte- 
rest of each that the general election should be 
accelerated, the steps necessary to bring the 
new electors on the roll being taken at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

When this pressing need was at an end, the 
Redistribution Bill and its satellite measures 
having been passed, the tension suddenly re- 
laxed. Everybody now felt that the work of the 
session and the Parliament was done. The re- 
maining time was too short for serious legisls- 
tion ; members wished to begin electioneering in 
the country ; Parliament itself seemed to have 
little authority, now that the sands of its life 
were so nearly run out. Another cause, more- 
over, which had kept the Liberal party fixed in 
its loyalty to the Gladstone Ministry—the fear of 
a rupture with Russia, and the belief that Mr, 





Gladstone was more likely to avert it than 
any other Minister would be, since both his firm- 
ness and his pacific disposition were known to 
the Czar—this cause also was now removed, for 
before the end of May it was understood that the 
heads of an arrangement with Russia were set- 
tled. Hence it happened that when Parliament 
met after the Whitsuntide recess, the old bonds 
had been greatly loosened, and there was not 
only less of party loyalty, but less interest in 
business altogether, a disposition among mem- 
bers to indulge their private sentiments of re- 
sentment, or selfishness, or mere laziness, The 
result was seen in the division of June 8, when 
the Government were beaten on their Budget 
proposals, beaten not so mucb by accessions to 
the Tory and Irish Opposition strength as by 
the absence of a large number of their usual 
supporters. The issues involved in the Budget 
were not great, and the Cabinet could easily 
have carried them had it put forth its full 
strength. The catastrophe was due to a sort of 
reaction from the previous strain, and partly to 
the apathy of the Cabinet itself, which, as has 
been subsequently admitted, was on the point of 
breaking up on the question of the renewal of 
the Crimes Act in Ireland. 

The third period of the session, that subseouent 
to the formation of the present Salisbury Minis- 
try, has lasted about five weeks. It has been 
quiet, singularly quiet when compared with rre- 
vious years; for the Liberal Opposition, although 
in the majority, has not bullied the Government, 
and the Parnellite members have dealt very ten- 
derly with it, treating it ke a porcelain cup which 
might break under careless handling. But it has 
been remarkable for the light it sheds on the pre- 
sent temper and policy of the Tory party, and on 
the working of democratic institutions in gene- 
ral. The Salisbury Ministry seems chiefly bent 
on outbidding the Liberals in passing Radical 
measures. The Radicals applaud this conduct, 
wishing to get what they can at once, and believ- 
ing that the masses will not be lured away 
from their old friends by the sops thus thrown to 
them. 

In fact, Parliament has latterly been occupied 
solely in electioneering. While the new candi- 
dates have been going among the new boroughs 
and county divisions, getting themselves * ac- 
cepted” by local delegates and  haranguing 
public ratification meetings, the present members, 
or such of them as were left in Londgn (for lat- 
terly the attendance had so declined that it was 
difficult to keep the quorum of forty members), 
and especially the Minisiry, have been talking 
and voting solely with a view to the masses out- 
side. The House of Commons has become quite 
demoralized. It is like a dyspeptic who, since he 
is to be executed at noon, thinks he may as well 
have a breakfast of indigestible dainties at ten. 
Instead of that sense of responsibility to en- 
lightened public opinion which usually keeps 
men straight, there is the desire to do whatever 
is likely to gain a httle popularity from the 
crowd, and an unwillingness to oppose anything, 
however mischievous. Most singular of all, that 
last check which is supposed to restrain our De- 
mocracy, I mean the House of Lords, has ceased 
The House of Lords is a Tory 
assembly. Lord Salisbury has a majority of 
nearly twotooneinit. Hence whatever his Min- 
istry carries through the Commons passes imme- 
diately through the Lords, though it may bea 
measure which, if proceeding from a Liberal Gov- 
ernment, would have encountered stubborn and 
successful resistance. Our Second Chamber, 
which it is the fashion to describe as a drag on 
the wheel of Democracy, is a drag only when 
Liberals are in power, and we unfortunately see 
that the carriage may go down hill just as fast 
with Tories driving. Four bills have been passed 
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under these remarkable conditions, which no one 
would have dreamt of a year ago: bill 
admitting to the franchise paupers who 
receive medical relief out of the rates; 
the bill under’ which local authorities 
m Ireland are to provide houses for the laborers 


the 


there—a piece of thoroughgoing socialism which 
has been scarcely noticed in our press, because it 
is now well understood that economic principles 
in legislation stop at the Irish Channel, as witches 
stop at running water; a bill for lending 
money from the Exchequer to Irish tenants to 
enable them to buy their holdings, lending it on 
terms so advantageous that the interest on the 
loan is actually less than the rent of the land ; 
and finally a bill for the better housing of the 
working classes. It is true that the most novel 
and doubtful proposal of this last-mentioned bill, 
viz., that certain State property in London 
should be sold at an undervalue to the Metropoli- 
tan Board ef Works, the London local authority, 
for general purposes, in order that dwellings for 
the poor might be erected there below market 
price, and apparently also let below market 
price—it is true that this proposal was so vehe 
inertly resisted by a few members that the Minis- 
try ultimately gave way, and agreed that the 
State should receive full price. But the signiti- 
cance of the Tory party, which had latterly, since 
it opposed the Lrish Land Bill of 1881, taken 
orthodox political economy under its protection, 
now urging that the national Government should 
at public cost supply the poor with better houses 
than they could pay for, of a group of extreme 
and the 
leader of the Liberal Opposition not condemning 
it, is not lost upon the country. Moderate Con- 
servatives are terribly and 
moderate men of all parties are heartily glad 
that the power ot this Parliament for good and 


Liberals applauding this suggestion, 


getting uneasy, 


evil is now at an end, 

Their five -veeks of power have given no great 
opportunity for the display of statesmanlike 
gitts on the part of the new Ministers. There 
has been no big party debate, while in the or 
dinary conduct of business they have been little 
resisted or criticised by opponents whose interest 
lies elsewhere. But so far they have not shone. 
They show not only the faults of inexperience, 
which are pardonable in men lately called to 
office, but vacillation and indecision, not unmixed 
with touches of petulance. However, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach makes a fair leader of the House, 
for he is clear in expression, and not unconcilia- 
tory in manner. Lord Randolph Churchill im 
proves in the delivery of his speeches as well as 
in their structure: but he is not less violent and 
aggiessive than he was in Opposition, und does 
much by the intemperance of his language to 
lower the tone and banish the few remaining 
courtesies of political hfe. A truce of six weeks 
may now be expected, for the grouse, the harvest, 
and foreign trips always suspend business at this 
time of vear. But before September ends, the 
torrent of platform oratory will have burst upon 
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SOUTH-COAST LIVING iN ENGLAND. 

BuDLEIGH, DEVONSHIRE, August 8. 
ONE hears so much from the local guide-books 
which one naturally consults before leaving Lon- 
don for a summering, of the South Coast of Eng- 
land and its Italian climate, fabled to be so warm 
as even to be relaxing, that a fair-minded and 
charitable tourist may render the country itself 
a service by painting it in its true colors, and so 
preventing exaggerated anticipations. It is not 
pretty, it is not relaxing, and it in no respect re 
sembles Nice or any partof the shores of the 


Genoese Sea. Iam not now speaking of Corn- 


wall and the southwest coast, which is supposed 








to be that more 


lies 


than 
ble-from-L mdon seashore 


more bracing accessi- 


which bet ween 
Brighton and Torbay. 

In search of an escape as complete as possible 
from the humid chilliness of the English climate, 
and having especially endured many things from 
that of the upper valley of the Thames, which 
L think must be chill 


England, as well as the dampest, we 


taken as th est section of 


went wan 
dering along the S The 
Isle of Wight and all the tame and formal coast 
eastward we knew well, and hoped fo find some- 


uth Coast at adventure. 


thing better: so we went westward, and 
found that as we went further we fared worse. 
The coast scenery of the Isle of Wight has 
nothing imposing to people who have visited 


even the attacking 
the land perpetually, cuts away the down and 
produces cliffs of moderate pretensions ; 
parts of the the 


away the underpinnings of 


oast of Normandy. The sea, 
and on 
subterranean 
the 


some coast 


waters wash 


hills, and they come down m what are known 


subsidences which 
the 


being 


serial 
catastrophes 


as landelips- 
be called 


point of view, 


may 
landowners’ 
windfalls to 


from 
without 


the artist and iover of the — picturesque. 
Nothing so absurdly simulates the sublime of 
the great convulsions of the earth as these 


very reasona dle moditications of its surface, which 
clearly involved no disaster, and only suggest 
erent interior of the island 


inconvenience, The 


has some very pretty px 


s; and the peculiar 
charm of all Euglish landscape 
the 
and pictorial elements of artistic 
are found at 


the delightfully 
unexpected way in which Inost picturesque 
combinations 
a chance turn of the road or the 
of a field—is lacking in the 
Rei 


less every 


cornel 
island. 


certamly not 
It may be found all the way from 


‘down to Arundel, and more or 





where in, pugland, for it results from the chance 


disposition ef the high general cultivation of the 


country with incidental elements of tree fora 


in groups, in lanes, in oversha owed c¢ 


ttages of 


the most picturesque type, old manor-houses set 


in frames of unkempt trees, and flanked by long 
lines of thatch-covered farm-buildings All this 
we mav tind in the interior of the Isle of Wight, 


but we It is harder in the 


England to get 


need not go there for it 
southern 
from it 
shire and Devon this clement 


unties of AWAY 


than to get to it. All through Dorset- 
inland, but 


longed for is not 


abounds 
the picturesque seacoast we 
found, 

The guide-book 


low wells of 


raptures are drawn from shal- 
What 


southwest 


euthusiasm. 
that the prevalent 


is undoubted is 
winds the 
South Coast air a continual sea breeze.and thouch 
hottest sunimer for 
never - been 


make 


we have passed th many 


vears on it, we have able to sleep 
without blankets, or found the wearing of linen 
And nical is 
the way in which the people of one town abuse 


Sidmouth is 


clothes quite possible what is cx 


all the other localities on the coast 


especially praised in the guide-book as the most 
equable of all climates for invalids; but the drag 
gist of Budleigh (six miles away) tells us that 
the climate of the latter place is not by several 
degrees as hot in summer or as cold in 
winter as that of Sidmouth, * where people roast 
in sum und freeze in winter.” Lyme Regis, 
we were told, was quite like a bit of Italy. Well, 
we Went fo the King's and we found it 


Lvyine, 





very dear, very crowded, and inferior in beauty 
of every kind to the Isle of Wight, and perhaps 
more bracing. Its coast is a continuation of the 
landslip syst as far from the true sublimity of 
a wild, precipitous coast as a mollusk is in charac- 


ter from a vertebrate. Jaoe Austen, the indefa 


tizable chronicler of the boredom of English so- 
ciety two generations ago, has made Lyme Re- 


i 
gis classic by laying the scene of one of her novels 


in part at the place, bat we hardly comprehend 





why. One gets climbing without exhilarat) 
on the hills back of it, because when vou hay 


climbed to the top, there is nothing to greet \ 


but monotonous and characterless rolling dow: 


one and a wider view of w | 


the other 
unity in Variety, ts not present, 


way, 
’ ' 


The essential principle of the su , 


and the se nary 





condition of immensity is equally wantin bx 


mouth, beyond to the west, is flat andl popu 


and overbuilt, and Torquay is even worse, for 
is both fashionable and unp 
back to Budleigh, 


vantage, common with Lyme Regis 


turesq ue 
we drift Which has tl 

that itis tiv 
miles from a railway thas cliffs of re 
stone stretching away on each side, and no bea 
but asteep slope of pebbles, and th 
bathing facilities ; but beside it the pretty ris 
Otter comes into thr 
back from its 


View 


refore 1 


sea, and two or three n . 


mouth abounds in good pot 
As it is a rapid and limpid) stresat 
strolls along its banks are a great delight 
gated by mosquitoes or midges 
Budleigh, even with its subdivisions of | 

Budleigh, Budleigh-Salterton, and what else that 1 
have not yet found, is, except ome, the st t 
| and least advanced English village Ll have 
Single stre 


sojourned in. A t parallel wit 


|} seashore and close to it; a few hor 

hill road which runs to the interior: and t 
ginaing of two or three more streets 
ind further back 
it. Few New England coast towns of my 


with the main street 


ance are nearly so small, and vet, as 


town or village in England moderately 1 
we find here an element of comfort never 
any vart of America that [T have beenina. 1 


is the lodging-house svstem. Half th: ss 
Budleigh - Salterton ¢, Bu h bw t 

have apartments to let in whieh. at the rat 
of from twenty dollars aio week i 
family of SIX or seven low \ i ‘ 
have comfortable bedrooms, wit! ittiy uni 


dining-rooms, or the twoin one with m 


quarters; attendance, i 


luding the 1. ! il 


most the quiet and independence of vour own 
house, with the freedam from care of a 1 
You order in the morning from the butcher 
baker, or the fisherns. a come round with tl 
‘eds of the morning’s draught of the = 

| catch of the lobster-pots; the cooking is always 
plain and good, and, so far as my exper ‘ 
goes, the service fair, and the hous: rng clean 
and honest. The beds are clean, and the ma f 


if limited, generally good in quality, for every 
Enghsh buteher seems to know what goo 


and the 
them, so that even in a 


and mut on are, necessity of furnishin 
little out-of-the-way v 
find a good mutton-shep o: 
steak always to be had, 
or fowl, and fish, if 


freshness when had 


lace like this vou 


and now and then a duck 
fitfully, vet 
For the more 


wr a roast joint is rarely wanting, but whateve: 


exquisite i 
serious din 

, 
yoursell 


it is. vou order and choose it and pr 


| 


scribe bow 


it shall be cooked and when it shail 


be served. 


| In America we are very fond of boasting of our 
superior comfort, but this consists in our havin 
houses provided with every conve tence and 
_structural facility for comfort, in which, except 


for large incomes, real comfort is out of the ques 
tion, for want of good service. In our 
homes the miserable dependence on wretched 
servants makes life only diluted woe. 


own 


In excep 


tional cases, and at great cost, people in America 


can enjoy comfort in their own houses, but when 
we go away for the summer the comfort 
of the poorest watering-place in England 
is not to be had for Jove or money 


farmhouse 
wanted to 


lived 
six weeks, near a cascade which I 


I remember once to have ina 


paint, where [had with not a meal’s exception, 
salt mackerel for breakfast and salt pork for 
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dinner, while paying normal rates for good 
board. In England the lodying-house is the rule 
and discomfort the exception, and easily escaped 
from if encountered. If for my family of six I 
attained in any American seacoast town the 
solid enjoyment we enjoy here, I should expect 
to pay not less than $30 per day, whereas here I 
pay less than £50 per week. It isa great mistake 
to suppose that we have the maximum of domes- 
tic comfort in America; say what we will, that is 
W. J.S. 


reserved for England. 


RECENT FINDS AT BESANCON. 
BESANGON, Dovuss, France, July 31. 

THIS ancient town, the Vesontio of the time of 
Julius Cesar, is at the present moment perhaps 
the most interesting spot in Europe in the way 
of archwological novelty, if the phrase may be 
permitted. Before describing the latest find in 
this fertile soil, let me sketch the steps by waich 
the terrace upon which I am writing was identi- 
fied with the Monticulus Capitolii of Marcus 
Aurelius’s time. Where the Capitol was, had long 
been a question. Tradition pointed the wrong 
way, indicating for its site a position near the 
citadel which is of Julius Ceesar’s and, indeed, of 
a much earlier time; for Besancon is a natural 
stronghold which had been seized as a point of 
defence long before the time of Ceesar’s conquest. 
The identification of the real Capitolium by M. 
Castan, the learned librarian of Besancon, was a 
beautiful piece of research, Dissatisfied with the 
historic tradition, he set himself to search the an- 
cient documents in which the library of the city 
abounds. In the ritual of St. Protade, the 
oldest of liturgical documents, dating from the 
seventh century, he found mention of a Capito- 
lium or Monticulus which the ciergy ascended 
in solemn procession on Palm Sundays,* and 
which could not have been far from the terrace 
just mentioned. Another clue was found in the 
name of the Rue du Chateur, a street which 
passes the same terrace or hanging garden on the 
northeast. Had Chateur any etymological con- 
nection with Capitolium? On search, M. Cas- 
tan found that the vulgar tongue first began to 
displace Latin in written contracts, in this part 
of France, in the year 1247. Then the word 
capttolium was turned into chatol; this, later, 
into chatoyl, and this into chatoul, to become 
chatour, and finally, chateur, the name which 
the street now bears after six centuries of trans- 
formations in written documents, and an ante- 
rior period of phonetic change that must date as 
far back as the fourth century. By these con- 
verging lines of inquiry M. Castan was enabled 
to indicate the spot where excavations should be 
made in order to disclose the actual Roman Capi- 
tolium. It was the pointing of the telescope 
upon the predetermined planet of Leverrier and 
Adams. Excavations were made, and abundant 
remains were found of the Gallo-Roman period; 
they include the period when Besancon was a 
Roman colony. The Capitolium, an artificial 
rock eight and a half metres in elevation above 
the ancient level, was piled up in imitation of 
the Tarpeian Rock at Rome. The part of it which 
still remains contains 5,000 cubic metres of con- 
crete. Upon it and around it numercus frag- 
ments of sculptures and of columns in cipolline 
marble were found; they may now be studied in 
the museums of this city. The terrace, now pri- 
vate property, is overgrown with gigantic horse- 
chestnut trees of the early eighteenth century. 
The concrete below them is of such extremely 
tenacious consistency as to make its removal, to 
adapt the site to modern building, an unprofita- 
ble thing in this land of low rents. M. Castan’s 


*The ancient ritual reads: “Que sic protendatur 
donec ad Capitolium perveniatur, clerici cum processione 
monticulum ascendant, et tbi se ordinent honeste et re- 
ligiose.” 





monograph, Le Capitole de Vesontio, published 
among the lectures of the Sorbonne, is a remark- 
able record of what I may call the insight of 
scholarship. It will be followed by a larger work, 
to be published this year, on Roman provincial 
capitols (‘Les Capitoles provinciaux du monde 
Romain’). 

What I have called an archeological novelty 
lies, however, in another part of Besancon, near 
the Rue des Arénes, a street which has preserved 
its name almost unchanged from the Roman time. 
It was already known that ruins of the adjacent 
arena or amphitheatre had been displaced by 
Vauban late in the seventeenth century (1678), to 
make room for his magnificent but now super- 
seded fortifications. These fortifications have re- 
signed their main function, that of defence, to the 
new forts that crown the hills around Besancon 
throughout a sweep of some forty miles’ circuit. 
But as barracks the old forts, whether upon or 
without the walls, have a permanent value ; and 
in enlarging, a few days ago, the courtyard of 
the northward barrack, the workmen pushed to- 
ward the walls of Vauban. Their excavations 
revealed massive curving walls connected by 
equally massive walls radiating at right angles 
to the curving galleries of the amphitheatre. 
The stolidity of the diggers, however, was 
not to be moved by any subterranean ano- 
maly short of the discovery of coins and me- 
dals ; and it was not until serious mischief had 
been done to the Roman masonry, which they 
levelled for more than the height of a metre, that 
the discoveries were reported to M. Castan. 
Hurrying to the spot, the remains of an amphi- 
theatre which promise to be more important than 
those of Padua were discovered. Vauban, in- 
deed, destroyed much of the ancient structure ; 
but the eastern parts of the outer walls remain, 
the grand entrance and main staiyegse, the 
vomitoria, and three of the oval gaticries just 
mentioned. The area thus far uncovered is per- 
haps 1,500 square metres, and much more remains 
hidden, for Vauban’s great wall rises over the 
western foundations of the amphitheatre. 
Though it has incorporated much of the Roman 
masonry with its own, much remains beneath it. 
When this now useless rampart is thrown down, as 
some day it must be, to provide new roem and a 
boulevard for this growing city, a Much complet- 
er restoration of the Roman arena will be possi- 
ble. 

The situation at present is curious. Three 
architectural epochs are represented upon the 
same spot, and even by the same blocks of mason- 
ry : first, the arena ; then a beautiful mortuary 
chapel of the year 1301 ; lastly, the massive wall 
of Vauban, cutting through Roman masonry 
and medieval cemetery, aud devouring with im- 
partial rapacity the materials of each. The dis- 
covery of this little chapel, Saint-Jacques dans 
les Arénes, is one of considerable interest : com- 
pletely inhumed for centuries, it was completely 
preserved, It is of the purest style of pointed 
architecture ; even the frescoes upon its walls 
need but a little restoration. In this chapel ma- 
ny tombstones had been piled at the time of Vau- 
ban. I saw the uncovering of several of them. 
The upper one, carved in a very pure style, repre- 
sents the full-length figure of two ladies, proba- 
bly of Italian origin, named Bienvenue or Ben- 
venuto : the date of sepulture is 1528. A larger 
stone below this is ornamented with portraits of 
a family whose name has not as yet appeared. 
The conseil municipal has already voted money 
to remove the débris of the excavations, and the 
work will be carried on under the scholarly and 
judicious direction of Messrs. Castan and Ducat: 

I cannot close without remarking on the charm 
of this city, in which so much that is ancient lin- 
gers in the presence of the highest modern civili- 
zation. Yet, thanks tothe profound indifference 








of my countrymen to all of France that lies out- 
side of Paris, I cannot find that even a single 
American, before your correspondent, has ever 


T. M. C. 


visited it. 


Correspondence. 
' UPON A CAST! 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 





Sir: In your pleasant notice of my novel 
‘ Upon a Cast,’ you trace the influence of Thomas 
Hardy in my style. I have read most of his 
books with such admiration that to find my way 
of telling a story compared to his is agreeable 
indeed; but whether his novels could have in- 
fluenced me or not is a question [cannot answer. 
When I was about eighteen years old I read all of 
his novels then published in this country, and 
they made a deep impression upon me, especially 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’ It was seven 
years after my Hardy enthusiasm that I wrote 
‘Upon a Cast,’ and while I was giving it a final 
revision 1 put a copy of ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ 
into Chauncey Dearborne’s hands. Then I read it 
again myself, and followed it up with some of Mr. 
Hardy’s later work. I am sure that I had 
read nothing of his for several years before I 
wrote ‘Upon a Cast,’ and in the meantime I had 
studied con amore many masters of the art of 
fiction, from Balzac to Henry James. Mr. Hardy 
seems to have overshadowed them all. I beg 
leave to add that I take it as no poor compliment 
that my first novel should be compared in style 
and treatment of character to the work of so 
eminent an author; but I am surprised. 

CHARLOTTE DUNNING. 

August 22, L885. 

RAPID TEACHING OF GREEK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read Mr. Whiton’s letter in the 
last Nation, and can more than confirm what he 
says as to the short time necessary for learning 
to read Greek at sight. Mr. Whiton wiil be glad 
to know that at Harvard, for some years, the 
minimum Greek requirement for admission has 
been the ability to read correctly at sight a ran- 
dom page of Xenophon, and to translate simple 
sentences from English into Greek. In the spring 
of 1884 I began to tutor a boy for admission to 
Harvard who knew no Greek at all except the 
alphabet, and who was rather deficient in several 
other subjects. For eight weeks before the June 
examinations he came to me two hours a day. 
The first two weeks were given mainly to Greek ; 
in the next two Greek had very little attention; 
and after that we dropped it entirely in order te 
make sure of passing, at the June examinations, 
in the other fourteen subjects necessary for ad- 
mission. 

In the summer I worked with him again, two 
hours a day, for the six weeks before the Septem- 
ber examinations. This time was spent wholly 
on Greek—on reading at sight and on composi- 
tion—and at the time of the examinations I had 
no fear of the result. He passed well in both 
branches, and under unusually trying circum- 
stances. The boy was ready to work, bright, 
and full of determination, but not a phenomenon 
or naturally fond of study. In the summer he 
worked four hours a day alone, besides his two 
hours with me, byt his work was often inter- 
rupted by sickness in the family. 

I do not consider the result anything remark- 
able, but it shows tuat one who knows no Greek 
can learn in a few weeks to read correctly, at 
sight, a fairly difficult page of Xenophon. 

Yours truly, Peitin 

BUFFALO, August 18, 1885, 
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AIDS TO MODERN GREEK. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Str: The publication of the Modern Greek 
Lexicon which Professor Sophocles is said to 
have left in manuscript, is greatly to be desired. 
Interest in the language is growing, and would 
rapidly increase if proper helps for its study 
were to be had. One who attempts to go far into 
modern Greek literature with the aid of Conto- 
poulos travels a road which quickly becomes ob- 
scure. 

Before long, modern Greek will probably be 
studied in our colleges. Already there is a fairly 
good handbook in English, and the works of 
various Greek authors are now published in con- 
nection with their modern version. Teachers 
will find it at least interesting to introduce occa- 
sionally a Greek newspaper. The effect is some- 
what startling, since students have learned to be- 
lieve that nothing is more completely dead than 
Greek. They take up a newspaper with much 
the same feeling that one would have for a mum- 
my lately restored to life. A few minutes’ ex- 
planation suffices for putting clearly Lefore a 
class the commoner points of difference between 
the new language and the old. 

Specimen copies of several excellent newspa- 
pers can be obtained from Athens. Clio, to 
which you referred some months ago, is good, 
but it is published at Trieste, and, to the young 
student, lacks the true flavor of a publication ac- 
tually Athenian. Hestia is probably as suitatle 
as any for the purpose, though it is not exactly a 
newspaper. One number of it, which a class 
read with much interest and without interfe- 
rence with their regular reading, contains, 
among other things, Notes (on books, science, 
art, archeology, etc.), Greek News, Notes and 
Querics, one or two translations from the 
French, articles on Washington’s Mother, the 
Study of Natural History, Cremation, the 
Money-market, together with the usual columns 
of witticisms, proverbs, household economy, 
puzzles, etc. Another number gives a most en- 
tertaining description cf the siege of the Acropo- 
lis during the Revolution. 

Teachers of Greek who have not tried the ex- 
periment of reading Greek newspapers with their 
classes, will find it at least worthy of trial. If 
nothing else were to be gained, increased interest 
in the regular work is in itself sufficient. 

Yours truly, E. ALEXANDER. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEER, KNOXVILLE, August 20, 1885, 


DOUBLE PLURALS. 
To THE EpitTor OF THE NATION: 


Sm: As another example of double plurals, I 
would cite the ‘cry of the venders here who sell 
tomatoes, ‘‘ tomatoses ® (pronouncing the a as in 
and). Your correspondent in the issue of the 
13th asks whether the use of the double plurals be 
for euphony or for emphasis. I think in this case 
it is for emphasis. 

Double plurals (and double genitives) are 
greatly used by young children; and the reason 
of it there 1s a desire for euphony. Asanexam- 
ple, I have heard children say, instead of ** Mary's 
book,” ‘*‘ Maryses book,” ‘* Johnses,’ ete. The 
pronunciation of the aided syllable fora genitive 
differs from that added for a plural; the e in 
the former case being pronounced as in ** end,” in 
the latter as double e in ‘* eel.” 

tespectfully yours, xX. 
BALTIMORE, August 18, 1885 





TEA AND COFFEE DRINKING 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: In convection with your paragraph on 
the comparative consumption of tea and coffee 
in this country and England, you may be inte- 


rested in the fact that tea is generally drunk 
| from two to four times stronger in England than 
in the United States, while coffee, on the other 
hand, is nearly always made weaker there than 
here. To say, then, that the English consume 
much more tea and much less coffee per capita 
than Americans does not necessarily convey that 
there are very many more tea-drinkers and very 
many less coffee-drinkers in England than in the 
United States. THOMAS F, MANNING. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., 06 W. Lanvale St., August 22, 1885 


THE OUTLOOK IN OHIO. 


To THE Epriror oF THE NATION: 

Sir; As you may remember, this is in the heart 
of the Western Reserve, and one of the most es- 
sentially New England towns in America—the 
ancient seat of the Hitchcocks and Fords (one of 
the latter has just been nominated for the Senat« 
Thanks to the drought of last year and the pro- 
tecting and fertilizing snows of last winter, there 
have never been such crops of grass, wheat, and 
oats in this region as those just harvested. 

This is the season of Pioneer reunions, and men 
are beginning to think of the significance of the 
planting of a New England on Lake Erie. Though 
the political nominations have been made, as yet 
the preliminary movements of party machinery 
are not perceptible. The * previous” Repul- 
licans called their convention early, placed their 
candidates in the field, announced that Blaine 
and Logan were to be in the State, intending and 
hoping to resume the campaign where it was sus- 
pended by the election of the President last year, 
and, with its force, hfe, and spirit, to sweep the 
Democracy from the field as then, They were 
not long in finding that the campaign was ended, 
its life and sp‘rit departed past recall. Nothing 
is said, or will be, of Blaine and Logan. The 
thing, whatever it may be, will be a thing of con- 
juring, spiritless, and, whatever may be claimed, 
of great uncertainty. The Republicans speak « 
the result as anassured thing. Not a man of 
them believes that. The Democrats, in conver 
sation with Republicans, in a perfunctory way 
concede this claim, while there is not a man of 
them that does not cherish the expectation of 
success. 

Foraker is actively in the field. Hoadly has 
been in this part of the State. His friends se 
cured his presence at the Portage County Pioneer 

teunion, at Geauga Lake, on the 18th instant. 
A handsome, graceful, slender man, of refined 
manner, intellectual face ; a man of thought: a 
forcible, pleasing speaker, trained at the bar 
(which does not aiways insure success on the 
platform), his speech of an hour was happy and 
effective. His antecedents, his style, are not cal- 
culated to arouse euthusiasm among the time- 
honored Democrats, who do not care to give up 
their oats for his fresh and fragrant fodder. His 
thought is too elevated, his philosophy too refined 





and beautiful for the average, who require to be 
hit at the waistband. His presence created po 
excitement among the cool, calculating New Eng- 
landers. 
he received little attention and no app’ause from 
the crowd. A man,a gentleman, a Gk ernor for 
the State to be proud of, as governors rank. he 
evidently does not stir the Democratic pulse 

An effort has been made to secure the presence 
of Foraker at the North Solon reunion, on the 26th 
inst., in the adjoining County of Cuyahoga. His 
attendance there would doubtless produce a small 
ripple. Thus far in his career he seems to have 
overlooked the Western Reserve, which certainly 
has not given bim great cause for gratitude or 
expectation. The success of Foraker means John 
Sherman for President, and while John is the in- 
spiration of no enthusiasm, the solid, mature Re- 
publican thought of the State is entirely with 


There was no unusual attendance. and 


F 
him, and that would make any candidate power 
ful and dangerous to an enemy who, all things 
being equal, is fairly in a minority of 10,000 o1 
15,000), 

One thing may be said, the name of Garfield 
has ceased to be a word of conjuration on tl 
Reserve. The recurrence of a Presidential elec- 
tion dissolved that spell. He and his influet 
are now purely historic. Probably no man, a 
resident of his old district, who 
IS73 could receive the full Republican vote of 
that people, but no one would now secure suj 


opposed hin in 


| porton the ground of having been his friet 

however honored and trusted by him 

|} The Republicans of Ohio seem oblivious of ft 
vast distance between the war and the present 
They seem utterly unaware that practically and 


} reallv they never have themselves acce; 
results of the war, and it may be necessars 


Blaine should be again nominated to brir 


to a just appreciation of the vast advance a 
complished in the intervening twenty 
Perhaps the nomination of I n would work 
this very desirable change in their appreher 
iy 1) 
BURTON, OHI \u t 2) PSs 


THE NEW IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 
To tHe Eprror or Tur Nation 
Sir: To an observer of current politieal evs 


two reflections almost unavoidably present ¢ 


selves—-the common one, how hist rey 

self, and this other, how wonderfully the a 
parently formless and aimless ru { this vast 
democracy, great and simple principles ¢ 
their way to the front. After the war lad 
pendence came the dark period of the old ¢ 
federation, and the emergence from it of the n 


tion organized under the beautiful simplicity of 


our Constitution must always remain one of the 
most marvellous political events of history Thy 
close of the civil war again found us in political 


difficulties, if not so dk sperate }™ rh ps even mor 





subtle and complex. Then the problem was how to 
induce thirteen independent States, each follow 
ing its own sweet will, to submit to one common 





| 

| rule. The task now is to bring the diff rent 
branches of the Government into harmonious a 
tion. The grasping nature of legislative bodies 
| has led them, in the nation, the States, and the 
| cities, to usurp all the powers of government, re. 
ducing the executive to a cipher, while expe 
| rience shows, what theory and history abundant 
ly teach, not so much that they are corrupt as 
that they are absolutely unable to govern, That 
| 


the executive will sooner or later reassert itself 
iloes not admit of doubt, the only question being 
| whether the abuse of legislative power shall be 
| allowed to run riot till the nation acquiesces in 

the violent f despotism by a Cawsar, a Crom 
| well, a Napoleon; or whether the popular will 

shall he Ip to restore the executive to its due share 
| of power accompanied by responsibility, and 
shall place the necessary curb upon the legisla 
tures, while carefully preserving their proper 
functions as the guardians of popular liberty 
For many years I have maintained that the next 
creat battle in this country was to be between 
executive and legislative power, and my present 
object is to point out the phases in which the ap 
proaching conflict is manifesting itself. The 
apology for this tedious restatement of theory is 
that without it the force of the practical illustra- 
tions cannot be fully appreciated 

Of course the reaction comes first where the 
evil is most felt, and the new governments of 
Brooklyn and New York are a tremendous symp- 
tom of political change. Much is expected from 
the increased power of the Mayor, tut the dan- 
ger isin the want of provision for the enforce- 
ment of publicity and responsibility, The ab- 


sence of the former and the opportunity for in- 
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trigue increase the chances of electicn of a bad 
mayer, and the absence of the latter gives a 
wide scope to his capacity for evil. The prompt 
and efficient action, within its proper sphere, of 
a legislature, whether council, aldermen, or 
whatever its name, is the safeguard which, it is 
to be feared, has been tho much lost sight of. To 
show, however, how the same forces are working 
out on parallel lines,we will compare what is go 
ing on in Washington with similar events in the 
city of Boston. Last winter a refo m charter 
for the city was obtained from the Legislature, 
giving tothe Mayor the power of appoimtment 
and removal of all officials, though it left un- 
touched the pernicious system of boards or com- 
missions. The charter further declares that 
the committees of Council, which have hither- 
to controlled the whole executive as well as legis 
lative business, shall have no loager any power 
over executive work, but that the Mayor shall 
have control of and be responsibie for the whole 
of that department. Accordingly the Mayor has 
proceeded to remove’ the 
Streets elected by the last Council, and shows 


Superintendent of 


signs of a general intention to use his new pow- 
ers with vigor. The Council still retains the 
power of appropriation, but no provision is made 
for contact between the authority which appro- 
priates and that which spends. Each is left to 
work in secret and independently of the other. 
That a porverful body like the Council will be 
content passively to appropriate money for the 
Mayor to spend at his discretion is not at all like- 
ly, and a trial of strength is beginning which will 
be of the deepest interest to the political student. 

Let us now turn to Washington. President 
Cleveland was elected on a reform basis, and has 
apparently made up his Cabinet in conformity, 
but every step is involving them deeper in the 
certainty of a conflict with Congress. In the 
first place, civil-service reform is for the interest 
of executive work and of the country, but not so 
much so for that of members of Congress—at 
least, as they see it. That body was compelled 
by the clamor of the country to pass the act, but 
it is sate to say that the majority dislike it, would 
be glad to evade or repeal it, and resent all at- 
tempts of the Executive to put it in force. The 
Secretary of the Navy and the Attorney-General 
have distinctly rebuked the action of Congress in 
the matter of Roach & Son, and now it appears 
that the Postmaster-General declines to pay over 
to the steamship companies subsidies which Con- 
gress voted in a lump sum to be divided among 
them 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that the cor- 
porate spirit in Congress is even stronger than 
that of party. Republicans and Democrats may 
hate each other cordially, but they will join hands, 
so far as they dare, to crush any President who 
ventures to assert his independence and encroach 
upon their supposed rights. The next session will 
throw some light upon the matter. What, for 
example, will be the disposition of Congress to 
listen to the recommendation of the Executive 
on the silver question? Thus we see how, both 
at the centre and the circumference, the conflict 
of the two branches is in the same, and a highly 
promising, condition. 

The lightning-rod for drawing the electricity 
from these oppesing clouds is to be found in 
Cabinet responsibility, with its equivalent in the 
States and cities. 
for tte better conduct of business, but the em- 
bodiment of a great principle. Upon it depends 
whether the battles of Executive and Legislature 
shall be fought out openly, under the eye of the 
nation and with the restraint of individual re- 
sponsibility, or whether they shall be conducted 
in the secrecy of the committee-rooms on the one 
hand and the departments on the other, in an 
atmosphere reeking with intrigue, where honest 


It is not merely an expedient 


, 





men are at a discount and knaves in the long run 
are sure to come to the top; while the people look 
on in blind ignorance and apathy till the storm 
bursts upon them, as it did in the case of the 
civil war, like a thunde1 bolt out of the blue sky. 


G. B. 
NortuH Expa, N. Y., August 5, 1885. 


THE CATTLE BUSINESS. 
To THE Eprtor or THE NatTION: 


Sir: In common with many Western cattle- 
men, I have read with interest the correspond- 
ence iu your issues of July 2 and 16 and August 
6, touching some features of the cattle business, 
and am gratified that you so far recognize the 
national importance of the subject as to give its 
discussion the considerable space already allotted 
it. But there are other features of the business, 
of vital importance to those engaged in it and of 
political and economic interest to the general 
public, upon which your correspondents have but 
lightly touched, for a brief statement of some 
facts concerning which I crave your further in- 
dulgence. 

So far as the (more or less) popular fallacy of 
belief in a steadily increasing rainfall upon the 
plains of western Kansas and the gradual con- 
version of that region into a safe agricultural 
country is concerned, I believe only an unpreju- 
aiced survey of the local facts and comparison of 
the United States Signal Service reports for a 
term of years are needed for its correction. 
*“*Cattleman’s” conclusions upon this point, as 
stated by him in your issue of the 6th instant, 
are, I believe, in substantial agreement with those 
of every intelligent observer who has impartially 
considered the relevant facts ; and the advocacy 
of a contrary opinion by any one presumably 
well informed in the matter would, I think, be 
taken here as prima-facie evidence that the ad- 
vocate was either an ultra-visionary theorist or a 
western Kansas *‘ land operator.” 

But whatever dreams of fertile fields and fat 
harvests in the remote future may be cherished 
by the land-owner of western or southwestern 
Kansas, it is certain his brother land-owner fur- 
ther west can solace himself with no such hopes, 
The whole immense region embraced within the 
boundaries of Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, excluding the mountain valleys and 
comparatively small tracts of irrigable land ad- 
jacent to the larger streams, must in all proba- 
bility always remain, as other regions similarly 
situated as to geographical and meteorological 
conditions elsewhere have ever remained, arid 
and wholly incapable of cultivation. Any in- 
ventory of our national resources or estimate of 
the value of our public domain which does not 
recognize this fact, will prove unsound and mis- 
leading. On the agricultural side, this region is 
worth just what it can be made to earn as pas- 
ture. And I hasten to add that it is only by vir- 
tue of its immense area that it is of much value 
even for pasturage. For these high, barren plains, 
wind-swept and treeless, with their scattered tufts 
of short, brown herbage, rarely thick enough to 
form asod, and in bulk largely worthless ‘* weeds,” 
drought-stunted and juiceless, must not for a mo- 
ment be confounded in our minds with what we 
know as ** pastures” elsewhere, or in regions hav- 
ing over thirty inches annual rainfall. The two 
can properly only be contrasted. While the lat- 
ter will sustain from five to ten animals upon a 
given area, the former will barely support one— 
long experience and nu:mberless tests having 
shown that on this ‘ Eastern Slope,” say, from 
the base of the Rockies to the 100th meridian, 
fully thirty acres of natural grazing land of 
average quality are needed to support one cow 
the year round. Less than this—except in spe- 
cially favored localities of small area—will not 
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suffice in ordinarily *‘ good years” ; and in years 
of uncommon drought, or of too late rainfall, « 
considerably larger area is requisite. 

This land, too, must all lie within a reasonable 
grazing distance—sayv, at furthest, six or seven 
miles—from suitable watering places ; for the 
hardiest cattle will seldom graze out more than 
six miles from water, except under stress of ex 
treme hunger or when driven befure a ‘* bliz- 
zard,” while the less vigorous must find their 
subsistence within half that distance. But the 
permanent streams and water-holes upon the 
plains being often separated by stretches of dry 
land from thirty to sixty miles in width, where 
no domestic animal can slake its thirst, it follows 
that only a portion—though probably the larger 
portion—of the total acreage can be utilized even 
for grazing purposes. Hence there are left, here 
and there. in nearly every county, areas of di- 
verse extent, but amounting in the aggregate to 
millions of acres, which are wholly useless for 
the purposes cf any known industry. It was 
formerly hoped that some of these dry lauds 
might eventually be utilized for purposes of 
stock husbandry, at least, by means of artesian 
wells. But the practical failure of the numerous 
and costly experiments in that direction, whether 
made by Government agents or private individu 
als, has shown the futility of that hope. 

With these familiar facts in mind, it is easy to 
understand the past history and present needs of 
the two great industries of beef and wool-grow- 
ing on these western plains. The earlier settlers 
here, of about a decade and a half ago—chiefly 
young men of the better class from the New Eng- 
land and Middle States—soon found that in point 
of business avocation the region allowed them 
virtually no choice, They must be stock-growers 
or nothing. True,they could elect whether to grow 
cattle, sheep, or horses; but stock-husbandry in 
some form wasimperative if they would stay here 
and earn a livelihood; for to this one industry 
the availability of the region was found to be 
limited by fixed natural laws—as their costly ex- 
periments at farming only more and more clear- 
ly demonstrated. Simultaneously with this ex- 
perience they discovered, inevitably, that the 
United States laws governing the sale of public 
lands, which had worked so admirably in their 
application to the rich agricultural lands of the 
Old and Middle West, with special reference to 
which they were originally framed, were absurd- 
ly inadequate to the needs of a settier upon these 
barren steppes, and in their unforeseen applica- 
tion thereto must wholly fail of their original 
intent. 

Within that portion of the United States known 
(with any approach to thorough knowledge) by 
the framers of our land system, and to which it 
was especially intended to apply, the homestead 
gift of 160 acres, and the preémption right to pur- 
chase 160 acres more, constituted a more munifi- 
cent grant to the settler than would the gift and 
nominal sale of a tract twenty times as large 
within this arid region. For purposes of tillage 
160 acres is land enough—more, indeed, than 
most men can successfully handle. But in a 
country where beef-growing, for example, is the 
only possible industry; and where, in order to 
turn off enough matured beeves annually to pay 
expenses and support a family, about one thou- 
sand head of cattle of all classes must be kept on 
hand; and where at least thirty acres of land 
must go to the keep of each animal—of what use 
are 160 or 520 acres, or even ten times that 
amount, if the settlers’ right of pasturage be 
limited to that area? It would simply mean ab- 
solute prohibition to his settling in the country, 
or would work his speedy bankruptcy and exc- 
dus if he had already settled. 

But with characteristic American faith in bis 
Government doing the mzght thing at the right 
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time, our settler believes that as just and politic 
provision will eventually be made for his protec- 
tion as was made for the benefit of settlers and 
emigrants further East, and pro*eeds to locate 
his relatively homcopathic right to purchase 160 
acres upon some remcte spring or ** wet gulch,” 
and herds his little ** bunch” of cattle or sheep 
upon the adjacent public domain. 

If he be a prudent ma, with the qualities of 
thrift and ambition which help make a good 
citizen, he will soon see the need of securing 
some title to the water-holes or springs lying 
nearest him—both because the grass tributary to 
one watering-place will not carry cnough cattle 
for the proper maintenance of a family. and be- 
cause even that inadequate supply of grass may 
be lessened by some injudicious or unfriendly 
squatter claiming the adjacent water-hole, and 
turning out there another berd of cattle. The 
control of a second or even a third watering- 
place may be of the greatest importance to him— 
more essential fo the maintenance of his home 
than is any part of his 160 acres to the Missouri 
or Iowa settler, beyond, perhaps, his first 40. 

But how shall he acquire this control? Very 
likely the purchase of only 40 acres at each 
water-hole would cover all the water; and his 160 
acres, properly divided, would thus be adequate 
to his needs so far as water is concerned. But 
this division the law forbids. He must expend 
his entire homestead or preémption right upon 
one spot only, even though he acquire by it only 
a five-acre water-hole. True, he need not pur- 
chase more than 40 acres, but in doing so he ex- 
hausts all his ** equities” under the law, as it now 
stands, and his right to the remaining 129 acres 
is thereby forfeit. Thus our settler tinds that, 
however little aid he asks froza them, these laws, 
wisely framed for totally different conditions and 
not undeserving in their proper sphere the praise 
bestowed on them, are to him, whichever way he 
turns, a delusion and a snare, 

Frequently have settlers in this plight said to 
me, half by way of self-solace, half apologetical- 
ly for Governmental shortcomings: ** Of course 
this sort of thing cannot last! Government is 
bound to find out before long what a wicked and 
idiotic thing it is toapply these Eastern land laws 
to this country. They will soon give us a fair 
But pending the confidently expected 
reformation of the law, the settlers’ only recourse 
for self-protection is to find some qualified pre- 
emptor or humesteader who, not desiring to hold 
land himself, is willing to use his * land-rights 
in acquiring land for sale at a good profit, and to 
have him purchase from the United States the 
40, 80, or 160-acre tract which embraces the 
needed watering-place, and afterward purchase 
the same from him—usually at a good round ad- 
vance over the Government price—which indeed 
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the preémptor is justified in asking, as he can 
never preéinpt another tract. 

This expedient, however, is attended with num- 
berless vexations to the settler, involves a heavy, 
needless expense, and entails ccnsiderable waste. 
He must pay the preémptor, in addition to his 
profits on the land, wages and subsistence for 
the period (never less than six months) during 
which he is compelled by law to live on the tract 
before he can preémpt it; must purchase from 
him his dwelling-house and other improvements 
which he is required by law to erect thereon be- 
fore preémption, and for which the settler com- 
monly has no use; and, turther, he must take the 
risk of his preémptor acting in bad faith and 
selling out the land to, perhaps, the very person 
or company whose coming the settler deprecated 
and sought to guard against, and whose larger 
herds are sure to **swamp” him—rendering all 
his labor and expenditure comparatively value- 
less, and compelling him to move further on into 
the wilderness. 


All this, as the result of defective and inacde 
quate laws, our settler justly feels to bea crix 
vous and undesei ved hardship, and, as compascd 
with the aid and protection extended to the set 
tler upon agricultural land, a gross injustice. N 
can the reality and weight of his gmevance be ck 
nied, or the justice of his complaint impugned by 
one who has studied the practical operation of 
our public land system in its application to the 
two classes of land, agricultural ani pastoral. 
Admirably adapted to the former. it breaks 
down and falls hopelessly short of its purpose 
when applied to the latter. Intended by its fram 
ers to place within easy reach of the in 
settler a sufficient tract of land for the mainte 
nance of a family, and thus encourage the crea- 
tion of homes, the development of our agricultu 
ral resources, and the rapid increase of national 
wealth, while discouraging and, so far as pra 
ticable, repressing land monopoly, it is found, 
when applied to there arid lands, to have precise 
ly the opposite effect in every particular. It does 
not bring within reach of the herdsmen enough 
land, at any price, for the maintenance of a ta 
mily, even after he bas provided himself with 
the needed flock or herd; nor does it allow him 
the privilege of renting or enclosing the aeeded 
land. Hence, instead of encouraging the crea 
tion of homes, it has operated from the first as an 
effective menace and deterrent to all expenditur: 
in that direction by men of ordinary prudence 
and has kept the cattle and sheep business--tw: 
of our most important national industries —in th: 
nomadic, half-barbarous condition which has be 
come proverbial. Thousands of * cow-boys” 
and shepherds are living in tents and * dugouts 
on these Western plains, without the society of 


tustrious 


woman or other civilizing intluence, exposed to 
every hardship and inured to the worst vices, 
and in consequence breaking down early, both 
physically and morally, who, but for the lamen 

table inadequacy of our land laws, might be pur 

suing their vocation amid as comfortable homes 
and refining influences as fall to the lot of vouny 
men upon the farms of Kansas or [linois— though 
of course amid a sparser population. Under th 
operation of a system of public land laws as 
wisely adapted to this region as are the existing 
laws to the regions they were framed for, we 
should soon see these desolate plains dotted (whet 

ever “stock-water ” could be found) with thrifty 
homes, and in a short time the church and schoo! 
would not be far toseek. 

A no less signal illustration of the maleticent 
working of our land system here is seen in the e/ 
fective aid and stimulus it indirectly affords t: 
the formation and growtb of that very land m 
nopoly which it was intended to discourax: 
Under any land system which allowed the settler 
to lease or purchase from Government sufi 
cient pasturage for his fiocks, the acquisition | 
foreign corporations of so much of our publ 
land, to the odvious detriment of our national 
wealth (an acquisition still going steadily on 
would hardly be possible; and if acquired at all 
under such a system, it could only be at a cost 
from tive to teu times greater than at present 
the difference going into the pockets of the set 
tlers, our own citizens. But it goes here without 
saying among the parties interested that if Gov 
ernment were to come to the relief and protection 
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of the average ranchman, by granting bim th 
right to lease the grazing land tributary or adja 
cent to his ** waterings.” so as to control and, if 
he saw fit, fence it, then this process of acquis 
tion and absorption must cease, for the smaller 
stockmen, being thus enabled to protect thei 
holdings, would not be so frequently as now com 
pelled to choose between the two alternatives, 
either to sell out or to be eaten out, blandly of- 
tered by the agent of the nearest “cattle king ~ 
or great corporation 


The average ranchman, | now 
tains but little home that Gov tw 
eo his relief the work vy 
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strenuous action, and filled their organs and the 
mouths of their henchmen with loud and im 
perative demands for the speedy leasing of all the 


What wonder if thereafter the men who seri 


ously desired the enactment of an equitable lease 
law. and to whom its enactment, though a sim 
ple act of justice, would be less beneficial than to 
the public at large, were effectually silenced. 
Without effective organization, mouthpiece, o1 
organs for influencing public opinion in the East 

hey fecl that every element of strength is with 
their opponents, and that they would be inevita 
bly worsted in any struggle with them for Gov 

ernmental interference or recognition, But if 
the nation really desires to restrict land monopo 
ly; toestablish the great industry of livestock 
growing upon a basis of permanent prosperity, 
insuring thereby an abuniance of cheap meat 
and wool both for home consumption and. ex- 
port ; to remove the greatest obstacle in the way 
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of making this “‘ American Desert ” all it is capa- | and intrigue of the Bay authorities. Mr. Blaine, 


ble of being made both as an economic and social 
factor in the commonwealth ; above all, if it de- 
sires to treat all its settler-citizens with equal 
justice, then it should not longer delay instruct- 
ing its servants in Congress to prepare and put 
upon the statute-book a well-considered lease law, 
applicable to all the arid public domain.—Very 
respectfully, AN OBSERVER. 


Estes PARK, CoL., August 17, L885 
T , 
Notes. 


‘Tae Wit or WoMEN,’ by Kate Sanborn, is in 
the press of Funk & Wagnalls. Lee & Shepard’s 
fall announcements include ‘ English History for 
American Readers,’ adapted by Francis H. 
Underwood; ‘ Young People’s History of Eng- 
land,’ illustrated, by George Makepeace Towle; 
and ‘A Captive of Love,’ adapted from the 
Japanese by Edward Greey. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce a 
hand-book, ‘The Standard Operas: Their Plots, 
their Music, and their Composers,’ compiled by 
George P. Upton; and ‘We Two Alone in Eu- 
rope,’ by Mary L. Ninde. 

A vew Life of General Grant, by E. E. Brown, 
will be speedily published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce ‘ Bryant 
and His Friends: Some Remimiscences of the 
Knickerbocker Literature,’ by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson, illustrated with portraits and manuscript 
facsimiles; and ‘ Evolution and Religion,’ Part 
L., by Henry Ward Beecher. 

A new and cheaper edition of Martineau’s 
‘Types of Ethical Theory’ is in preparation for 
the American market by Oxford University. 
The publishers here will be Macmillan & Co, 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, a new firm, of 
which the senior member was formerly of the 
firm of Ginn, Heath & Co., continues the publi- 
cation of some of the text-books bearing the 
latter’s imprint. They have also in preparation, 
in the same line, ‘Studies in General History, 
1000 B. Cc. to 1880 A. D.,’? by Mary D. Sheldon; 
‘American History Readers,’ edited by Edward 
Channing; ‘A Select Bibliography of Ecclesias- 
tical History,’ with notes, by J. A. Fisher; Com- 
payré’s ‘History of Education,’ translated by 
Prof. W. H. Payne; ‘Methods of Teaching and 
Studying Ancient Languages and Literature,’ 
and ‘ Methods of Teaching and Studying Natural 
Science,’ both edited by Prof. G. Stanley Hall; 
and translations ¢f J. P. Richter’s ‘ Levana’ and 
Comenius’s ‘ Didactica Magna.’ 

Quite in anticipation of the holiday season, E. 
P. Dutton & Co, produce an illustrated edition of 
Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith.’ We recog- 
nize it as a merit that they have not alleged 1886 
instead of 1885 as the date of publication. For 
the rest, as usual in American works of this 
character, the landscapes surpass in quality the 








figure-pieces, though the best of these are not bad. 
‘Features of Society in Old and New England,’ 
by Henry Mann (Providence : Sidney S. Rider), 
is a little book whose title was contrived to cover 
a reply to Mallock’s reply to Henry George, with 
whom, however, Mr. Mann is not at all in sym- 
pathy. The author isa Scotchman by birth, long 
resident in this country, and we have found his 
observations on the elements of society in New 
England, the native farmer, small families, di- 
voree, religion in New England, and spiritualism, 
sensible, dispassionate, and in the main just. 
What may be called the lterary or scholarly 
animosity fostered between the people of adjacent 
States is very amusing. The Rhode Island histo- 
rical writer warms at the very thought of the 
vexation caused his ancestors by the arbitrariness 
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with his usual maladroitness, tried some years 
ago to revive the embers of discord between 
Massachusetts and Maine, on account of their 
territorial separation. Now, we have a little 
book called ‘The Green Mountaia Boys, or Ver- 
mont and the New York Land-Jobbers,’ in which 
the story of Vermont’s struggle to prevent ab- 
sorption by ‘‘the Yorkers ” is related in connec- 
tion with the revolutionary exploits of Ethan 
Allen and his stubborn fellow-settlers west of the 
Connecticut. The author and publisher is Mr. 
Philip H. Smith, of Pawling, N. Y., author of a 
recent history of the Acadians. His own, also, 
doubtless, are the naive woodcuts which sparsely 
adorn this curious production. 

The Iilustrated Sporting World, a new weekly 
paper issued in New York on Monday, is simply 
the well-known National Police Gazette of the 
previous Saturday under a new name. The il- 
lustrations and the reading matter are the same 
in both papers, except that in the Jllustrated 
Sporting World, which makes a point of having 
no advertisements, the weekly page of adver- 
tisements in the Police Gazette is replaced by 
sporting and general news. 

Only a mind that takes kindly to mathematics 
will enjoy reading the first number of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society for Psychical 
Research (Boston). What sort of “ revision” the 
‘Rheos >phists will give it passes conjecture. The 
results of the various experiments in guessing by 
color tests, dice tests, and number tests, and in 
pictorial thought-transference, were not positive 
enough to be stimulating, nor yet so barren as to 
be discouraging. So the work will continue, and 
it is clear that the directing committee has inge- 
nuity enough to devise new methods for some 
time tocome. Valuable seems Professor Picker- 
ing’s discussion, in Appendix C, of the possibili- 
ty of unconscious mental influence exerted under 
certain conditions on an astronomical observer by 
his recorder. 

Mr. John T. Campbell, a civil engineer and 
land surveyor of nearly twenty y eirs’ standing, 
has a valuable article in the September American 
Naturalist on the age of forest trees. He lays 
down the law, which no one who has looked into 
the subject will deny, that the size of a tree is no 
criterion of its age; and he holds further, and as 
truly, that we cannot, from the width of the 
rings, draw any safe interences as to the meteoro- 
logical character of past seasons. He gives 
some very interesting examples of trees whose 
great antiquity he has determined. 

The Portfolio for August (Macmillan) is much 
indebted to American art, having for its frontis- 
piece an etching, by Stephen Parrish, of the town 
of Hastings, England, which the editor praises 
for its freedom from exaggeration ; and ending 
with an article on ‘‘ The Stones of Rome,” com- 
posed in literary and artistic partnership by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell and her husband. The 
latter’s sketches are of Roman monuments, most- 
ly familiar, with here and there picturesque bits 
which are both new and suggestive. 

Parts 9-13 of the fourth edition of ‘ Meyer's 
Konversations-Lexikon’ (B. Westermann & 
Co.) take us to the title Armenia. The most 
characteristic articles are those which pertain to 
labor (Arbeit) in its various phases. That on the 
Argentine Republic is accompanied by a useful 
map of that immense country and its nearest 
neighbors. We remark also a map of Afghanis- 
tan, showing the disputed frontier, and one of 
Angra Pequena Bay. Some of the illustrations 
in the text are derived from that inexhaustible 
storehouse, the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg. 

The second number of the New Guinea Com- 
pany’s bulletin, Nachrichten fiir und ttber Kai. 
ser-Wilhelms-Land und den Bismarck-Arohipel 
—names now applied to the northeastern shores of 





Papua and the adjoining archipelago recently 
taken possession of by Germany-~—contains extracts 
from the reports of the German explorer, Dr. 
Finsch, as well as communications obtained from 
British officers. Dr. Finsch has, since September, 
1884, made repeated coasting voyages in the ser- 
vice of the company on board the steamship 
Samoa, discovering a number of bays, and here 
and there hoisting the German flag. Frequent 
coral reefs render the navigation dangerous. 
Probably the best and safest harbor in all the 
north of New Guinea is the newly discovered 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Hafen, embracing many isl- 
ands, and girt by virgin forests. A vast moun- 
tain range, visible from Astrolabe Bay, opposite 
the island of New Britain, about 5° south lati- 
tude, and rising to an altitude of perhaps 18,000 
feet, was named Bismarckkette. Very few hu- 
man habitations were seen anywhere. 

The official resort of the last census of the 
Turkish capital has been received by the minis- 
try. According to it the total population of Con- 
stantinople, including the suburbs on the Bos- 
porus, numbers 870,000. About one-half are 
Moslems ; 112,000 are foreigners ; 270,000 live in 
the Christian suburban district of Pera. Of the 
foreigners, three-fourths are males. The civil 
officials number nearly 25,000, of whom less than 
1,000 are Christians— Armenian, Greek, or Catho- 
lic. Geographers will probably hesitate to accept 
the results of Turkish enumeration as definitive, 
and various estimates will still be indulged in. 
Lower figures are now generally preferred. 1n 
1851 Bysantius reckoned the population at about 
1,000,000—about 500,000 Turks, 250,000 Greeks, 
100,000 Armenians, 70,000 Jews, ete. Nearly the 
same total was adopted by the ‘ Almanach de Go- 
tha’ as late as 1870. The * Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ in 1877 mentioned both the estimate of By- 
santius and the official statistical returns of that 
year, *‘ not exceeding 700,000.” Jung's ‘ Lexikon 
der Handelsgeographie’ (1882) has *‘ cirea 600,- 
000”: the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for 1885, ** 600,- 
000 & 700,000”; and the latest material before us, 
vol, x. of Brockhaus’s new ‘ Konversations-Lex- 
ikon,’ ** 660,000.” 

Lately published partial statistics of the pre- 
sent Austrian Reichsrath show how widely dif- 
ferent,as to the avocations and social standing of 
the members, the Vienna Chamber of Deputies 
is from our own House of Representatives. 
Among the 353 Austrian Deputies there are 103, 
distinguished by the title of doctor, 5 princes, 1 
landgrave, 37 counts, 52 barons, 47 knizhts, 2 
Edle von, and 8 Herren von, The Chamber com- 
prises 6 actual and 5 ex-ministers of state, 1 am- 
bassador, 7 aulic councillors, 9 other councillors, 
17 professors, 4 school directors, 24 clergymen 
(18 Catholic), 5 bankers, 5 writers, 7 physicians, 
41 lawyers, 8 notaries, 4 merchants, 19 manufac- 
turers, and 120 landed proprietors. 

The latest and least of the French books about 
the poet is ‘ Victor Hugo devant lOpinion’ 
(Paris: Ottice de La Presse ; New York: F. W. 
Christern). This is put forth by one of the many 
agencies which have sprung up lately to provide 
their subscribers with newspaper cuttings on any 
subject of interest. Thinking that the death of 
Victor Hugo was such for all Frenchmen, this 
press agency scissored out all the obituary notices 
it could find in European and American newspa- 
pers, translating those in foreign tongues, and it 
has reprinted them allin a stout volume of 400 
pages, provided with a brief but alequate index 
of proper names. The book is of no great value, 
but it deserves to be noted as a curiosity of lite- 
rature. 

In the published results of the meteorological 
observations made by Mr. Omond on the summit 
of Ben Nevis, Dr. A. Woeikof directs attention 
to the exceedingly rapid decrease of temperature 
with elevation from Fort William to the Ben. In 
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middle latitudes the only near approach to this 
oecurs on the Brocken, all high-level stations of 
the Alps showing a much smaller decrease. At 
the Brocken, as well as at the Ben, the great dif- 
ference from the Alps does not occur in summer, 
but in the colder months of the year, the reason 
appearing to lie in the nearly constant winds, 
which bring air from below that is cooled by 
ascension. Dr. Woeikof considers that the point 
of greatest interest in the occupation of the Ben 
Nevis is the study of the meteorological phenome- 
na near the centres of cyclones, for which no 
other high-level station in the world is so favora- 
bly located. 

Following in the path trodden by several 
representative governments in providing their 
natural observatories with refracting telescopes 
of extraordinary optical power—the American 
Government at Washington, with a telescope of 
twenty-six inches aperture; the Austrian, at 
Vienna, of twenty-seven; the French, at Paris, of 
twenty-eight, and the Russian, at Pulkowa, of 
thirty inches—the report of the Astronomer 
Royal of England for the past year urges the 
need of the Greenwich Observatory possessing 
a refractor of much greater aperture than its 
largest telescope now has (about thirteen inches), 
which is too small to allow successful spectro- 
scopic observation of any but the brightest stars. 
Mr. Christie proposes an object glass of twenty- 
eight inches aperture and twenty-eight feet focal 
length. 

F.W.Christern has received the latest contribu- 
tion to the history of one of Dr. Friedrich Kapp’s 
heroes: ‘ Les missions secrétes du Geénéral-major 
Baron de Kalb, et son rdle dans la guerre de 
Vindépendance amécricaine.” This work forms a 
single brief volume of 161 pp., 12mo, and is writ- 
ten by the Viscomte de Colleville. 


—In a volume of twenty-five excellent helio- 
types, Mr. Lockwood De Forest, of this city, calls 
attention to the carved work of Indian arcnitec- 
ture. This, apparently, is by way of advertisement 
of work which he is himself prepared to undertake 
to have done in like style by native Indian work- 
men, but the plates are interesting enough to be 
of value for their own sake. Mr. De Forest is 
doubtless an enthusiast, and pleads in a short 
prefatory note against letting the Indian carver’s 
art die out for want of encouragement. How 
far it is desirable to surrender our houses to this 
end is a question for philanthropy. The luxuri- 
ous richness and delicacy of Indian decoration 
are fascinating, and chime in well with the pre- 
sent taste of our people, which sets in the direc- 
tion of barbaric splendor. The charm of the 
carved work, albeit somewhat mongrel, is not 
to be denied. For isolated objects—screens, bits 
of furniture, and the like—it may well be popu- 
lar. The real excellence of Indian art, however, 
is in its color rather than in its form. Its carv- 
ing is a marvel of elaboration, but is apt to lack 
the higher qualities of form, and to run riot 
wherever it goes beyond a delicate surface en- 
richment. The trouble is, we are ourselves so 
far gone in elaboration and license that what we 
want now, especially in architecture, is chasten- 
ing, not stimulus or new opportunities. 


—The Atlantic for September opens with Mr. 
Henry James’s new story, ‘‘ The Princess Casa- 
massima.” It has been intimeted that this fic- 
tion would differ from the author's previous 
works—we believe it was announced as ‘‘ more 
ambitious”; but notbing could lessen the sur- 
prise at finding that the centre of events in the 
first three chapters is a “ prostitute’s bastard,” 
and the relieving figures a ‘“‘ big and majestic” 
female turnkey and a disillusionized fiddler in a 
second-rate theatre who belongs in the despair 
division of the Socialists. This stirs curiosity, 
and Mr, James will find many lookers-on inte 
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rested in its working out. The aon-serial articles 
of the numer are mostly literary, but, as is apt 
Mr. Howells 
contributes a paper on Leopardi, which conveys 


to be the case with such, remote. 


more pathos than instruction regarding that sor- 
rowful poet, and seems to agree with those who 
depreciate his fame. Mr. Scudder continues his 
papers on **The Child in Literature,” this time 
in the English ; but by what perversity does he 
leave out the darling of the ‘* Winter's Tale” 
when remarking on Shakspere’s paucity of refer 
ence to children ? On the whole, in all these pa- 
pers there seems to be a rather narrow compass 
of information. Mr. Lawton, in a somewhat 
wandering article, declares against the theory 
that modern Greek is a good preparatory study 
for the Attic ; and the number winds up with a 
very ineffective discussion of the poetic element 
in mediwval drama. 

—In Harper's, Mr. Warner, whose attention of 
late has been particularly directed to the civiliza 
tion of the South, gives his impressions of the 
state of social feeling as he observed it during 
the New Orleans Exposition. In etfect, he mere- 
ly adds one more authoritative witness to the 
fact which seems 
of Northern belief—that the negro problem is 
working itself out through social rather than 
political channels, and must do so: and that 
the sentiment of loyalty tothe Union is grow- 
ing in the centres of influence and intelligence 
at the South. Two articles of exceptional inte 
rest are the opening paper on Labrador, which 
gives distinctness of outline both to the country 
apd people of that foggy land, and one on the 
first the Marietta colony, 
apropos of the approaching centennial celebra 
tion in IS88. The death of General Grant occa 
sions some intercalated pages of reminiscences by 
General Porter. The elaborate paper is one, pro 
fusely illustrated with varied degrees of merit, 
on Barye. The number as a whole is exception- 
ally interesting, and contains an unusual number 
of cuts, including a portrait of Grant. 


slowly becoming an article 


Ohio emigration, 


—Lippincott’s, it must be confessed, is weak. 
The only contribution that lifts its head above 
the rest in public interest is a short discussion of 
spiritualistic phenomena, and this not by its own 
merit so much as by the commonplace character 
of the others. It would scarcely be worth no 
ticing at all except as one of the many signs of a 
change of attitude on the part of the spiritualists 
or ‘‘ psychical scientists.” who are not so 
On all they 
seem to be seeking to induce a state of tolerance 
in the audience of the rational and intelligent 
portion of the community, preparatory to ‘ mov 
ing for a new trial” of a cause which they sus- 
pect to be discredited rather by its witnesses 
than by its facts. To this end they continually 
catalogue the number of eminent or notable sci- 
entists or lawyers who have confessed their be- 
lief or inability to disprove the phenomena as 
facts, and they are interesting many persons in 
collecting evidence. The multiplication of the 
psychical societies 1s, however, some proof of 


much 


aggressive as conciliatory. sides 


their progress in obtaining a new hearing, and 
when a “ science ™ is sufficiently advanced to have 
funds left for experimenting in its region, such as 
the Seybert fund at Philadelphia, it may de 
mand, perhaps, more serious attention. This ar- 
ticle is only one of many now appearing in nu- 
merous quarters, and they herald a new activity 
of speculation. 

—The sum of 225,000, according to Professor 
Skeat, would insure the publication of an Eng. 
lish Dialect Dictionary, toward which so much 
material has already been furnished by the So- 
ciety bearing the same designation. The three 


publications which have been issued this year, as 
the work of 1884, are ‘A Word-List illustrating | 


the correspondence of Modern English with An 
glo-French Vowel-Sounds,’ by B. M 

Glossary of Words used in the ( 
ter, Part I A to F, bv Robert Holland; and 
‘Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases. by 
Rev. Robert 


Skeat adds to his list 


Skeat \ 


inty . &a 


Lawson 





epitome of Mr. Ni Is ar t n } } 
nology im the * Enevelopedia Brita a 
the little pamphlet will be found to repay stud 
A queer folk have evolved t Upton-on-Sev 
dialect, which is brimming with hur thet 
ways of the conscious hind. T! phrase 
particularly pithy, with a marked poetic q 

as, ‘at the edge of night,” for * just ls 

and ‘by scowl of brow,” for i t 

and not by rule or measur \ al 
round a barrel,” they say of on ven f 

“but no cooper.” Thev call a " 

who enlarges upon the truth Hl nil 

is alleged of a sermon shot over t 

hearers. ‘ Disabills” is applied to w 
clothes For unwell omical i sed I 
seemed that comical as * u t t 

A child who resembles lis parent | 

very moral model {f hin s 

which are general in our common speech tak 
on a specific meaning, as yusintar 
‘sweetheart,’ and “garment” for het s 
* haverdepage avoinlupoi . ‘ tin 
signifving ‘in doubt, mentally the 1 
‘Frame ™ is used for * skeleton" | I 

more nor a frame W trace t ‘ t ( 
tramway in “tram,” a framework 
arrangement, of stout parallel rails on short . 
er blocks, for supporting casks, The ¢ 
dialect recalls Yankeeland with its ‘by \ 
and “by gum,” “‘consarn sv lar \ 

‘ chock-full,” { LucKsta et Ex 
otic seem “ algerining,” * prowl tw 

tent to rob,” and ** bast, work 
Distinctly poetic is ‘‘evesarvant,” said of a 
screw cheese-press which, if not constar 
watched and turned, will t work. A prett 
phrase also is that of © borrowed days,” applic 
to the first eleven days of Mav, which in Old 
Style were the last eleven of April. The unsea 


sonable weather which (fesfe Cowper 
English May as much a 
m 
ter folk in this wise 


i’ th’ borrowed days 





nac as our own, is a 
vet.” Qur Indian summet 
is not unknown to them, and this thev call the 


repaying of the borrowed days Almost gone 


out of fashion, we are told, is the picturesque 
bed 
we regret 


Holland's 


glossary one of 


*bedzgown “ worn at work, and never in 
And the grinning of a Cheshire cat is 
to report, an unsolved mystery. Mz 
this Chester 


the most readable of the series 


annotations make 


For English readers of Le Li 
tractive article in the 
Jean Bernard, on the National 
the Revolution. The men of ‘S%, 
with regard to this institution, none of the savage 
hatred of the 
which has since marked the pétroleur and the dy 


e the 
number is that by 


most at- 
July 
Library during 
it seems, had, 
civilbzation 


finest monuments of 


namiter. They were not above decapitating the 
librarians, but they spared the mestimabie col 
lections of coins, engravings, manuscripts, and 
printed works—-for such were then the several 
the 


from ten 


departments of the Library. They found 
hours of admission to be twice a week 
to two, and they gave daily access. Moreover, 
they enriched the Library with the plunder of the 
chateaux and the convents, which had a price- 
less value, and they did this by means of a Fine 
Arts Committee, who selected what they deemed 
best from the dépéts littéraires in which the con- 
fiscated books were primarily heaped pell-mell. 


The Library profited similarly by the spoils of 
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foreign conquest, again systematically gathered 
in and forwarded by commissioners; but these 
had to be given upin 1815, when the scale turned 
The Re- 


volution aiso established the principle of deposit- 


and the victor became the vanquished. 


ing copies of every work published in France in 
the Library: but this was left optional with the 
author. Finally, the Library owes its ** budget” 
the sum 
maintenance by the Convention in 1793 has been 
exceeded only by the Republic in our day, 


to the Revolution. and voted for its 


We recently summarized an article by Prof. 
Carl Vogt, in which he exposed some of the de- 
fects of German universities, especially with re- 
ference to the poor quality of the teaching mate 
rial. Eduard von Hartmann who, tbough a phi- 
as did likewise the Allah to 
prophet, Schopenhauer—the 
proud distinction of not being a professor (** pas 


losopher, enjoys 
whom he plays 
méme académicien”™), has since written on the 
same subject, and has proposed remedies as well 
as found faults. Now Professor Vogt, though he is 
ready enough to criticise, and that, too, in the 
plainest language, does not seem to approve the 
intermeddling, in what he calls *‘ guild ” affairs, 
of persons who do not themselves belong to it; at 
any rate, he has very little patience with Hart- 
mann’s ‘reforms.’ The latter thinks the compe- 
tition for fees and for la’ ge audiences, as a cla‘m 
for promotion,among the instructors leads them to 
popularize their teaching to an injurious extent. 
toremedy which he proposes that the instructors 
shall no longer be permitted to receive fees, and 
that different grades of salaries, by means of 
which the richer universities get the best men, 
and thereby cause a perpetual struggle among 
those who are awaiting preferment, shall be 
abolished. He would have uniform salaries, va- 
ried only by the supplementary sum common to 
all grades of the German civil service, to cover 
the difference in house-rent between large towns 
and small. All this seems to Professor Vogt ab- 
surd or worse. It is the system which has ob- 
tained in France for a century, and which keeps 
the French professors from rising above medio- 
crity. Once aprofessor, a French scholar knows 
No discoveries 
or literary fame will add a penny to his income, 
nor will neglect of bis duties, provided he ob- 
serves *he mechanical routine, lessen it. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, there is everywhere 
competition, and it is the only element which 
preveuts just such intellectual stagnation as (so far 
as the professors are concerned) reigns in France; 


hehas nothing more to hope for. 


it is, so to say, the yeast which causes the per- 
petual literary effervescence characteristic of 
Germany, and to which is due, along with a vast 
amount of useless writing, the most lasting works 
of German scholarship. Professor Vogt’s article 
may be foundin Vom Fels zum Meer for Septem- 
ber (F. W. Christern). 


PATTISON’S MEMOIRS. 


Mark Pattison, late Rector of 
Oxford. Macmillan & Co. 


Memoirs. By 
Lincoln College, 


ISSS. 
PaTTIson’s ‘Casaubon’ and Pattison’s auto- 
biography possess one common feature: each 


book, just because it is purely biographical, is 
also the best of pictures of a special society at a 
Pattison 
has revealed to many readers for the first time 
the inner workings of French Protestantism at 
the moment Protestants of France 
were yielding before the rising tide of tne Catho- 
lic Reaction. In his own *‘ Memoirs’ he paints 
the state of wh t we may now call * old” Ox- 
ford, and lets the world see, as they could hardly 
have seen in any other way. the curious conflict 
of feeling and beliefs of which the High-Church 
movement in England is the outward sign. Just, 


articular epoch. In his ‘ Casaubon’ 
I 


when th 


, 





moreover, as Casaubon’s faults, no less than his 
virtues, made the struggles of his private life an 
index to the difficulties of his age. so both the 
strength and the weakness of Pattison’s charac- 
ter, as they stand revealed in his ‘ Memoirs, 
make his career the reflection of the varied 
phases of opinion tarough which his university has 
passed during the last half century. 

The point which every American reader should 
bear in rnind is, that no one can enter into the 
svirit of these memoirs without also entering into 
the effect produced on more than a generation of 
Englishmen by their feeling toward Oxford. 
The influence worked sometimes by way of at- 
traction, sometimes also on the very same person 
at a different period of his hfe by way of repul- 
sion, but it was always powerful. Newman, 
Froude, the two Mozleys, Arnold, Lord Selborne, 
Gladstone, Pattison, and a score more of others, 
whose names wil! easily occur to any one who has 
studied the course of religious opinion in Eng- 
land Curing the last fifty years, differed in many 
things; their one common feature, which cannot 
escape any observer, is that they each and all of 
them have borne in different degrees the impress 
of their university. We can hardly conceive 
wnat any of these eminent men would have been 
had he not been trained at Oxford: and of all the 
distinguished persons whose memoirs have of re- 
cent days come before the world, there is no one 
so deeply tinged, in one way or another, with the 
quality of * Oxfordism”—if one might venture 
to invent a word—as Mark Pattison. As you 
read his ‘ Memoirs,’ you hardly know whether he 
meant to give a picture of himself or a picture 
of the Oxford he had known. The two are 
blenced together, and they ought not to be 
separated. To understand Pattison you must 
take account of the university environment in 
which he moved, and there is no better way of 
entering into Oxford as it was, or of understand- 
ing how it has become what it is, than to try to 
appreciate the character of one of the most note- 
worthy among its teachers. 

The most salient peculiarity in the character 
painted with such painful care by Pattison him- 
self, is the astonishing combination of a certain 
intellectual strength and greatness with a qua- 
lity which one cannot call by any -other name 
than weakness. For the proper understanding 
of the ‘ Memoirs,’ the primary requisite is to ap- 
preciate the great and even noble side of their 
author's character. There is the more reason for 
insisting upon this because Pattison bas not 
really done himself justice. His book is meant 
to describe the transition from a state of intellec- 
tual and moral darkness and unreason into the 
light of truth and reason. ‘1 have really,” he 
writes, ‘no history but a mental history. . . . 
All my energy was directed upon one evd—tc 
improve myself, to form my own mind, to sound 
things thoroughly, to free myself from the 
bondage of unreason and the traditional preju- 
dices which. when I began first to think, con- 
stituted the whole of my intellectual fabric. I 
have nothing beyond trivial personalities to tell 
in the way of incident If there is anything of 
interest in my story. itis asa story of mental de- 
velopment.” This history of the turning from 
darkness to light—this account of the intellectual 
conversion of the soul—inevitably suffers from 


the fault constantly found in the  narra- 
tives of all converts. The saint redeemed 
from sin exaggerates the wickedness of his 


unconverted days; the philosopher delivered 
from error overrates the darkness and stupidity 
of the time when he was a stranger to truth. In 
each case the convert, whatever bis honesty of 
purpose, draws a contrast between the early and 
the later stages of his career far more marked 
than the facts warrant. This is certainly the 
case with Pattison, Take his words literally, and 





you would suppose that he was as a boy or a 
youth, and even as a man of thirty, inferior in 
ability and power of thought to the ordinary 
average of mankind. What he remembers of 
him-elf is his ‘“‘ hide-bound and contracted intel- 
lect.” He contrasts with something even of bit- 
terness Miss Martineau’s appreciation of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ when a child of seven, with his own 
failure to enter into Milton when approaching 
manhood. He is forced to tell of his intensetinte- 
rest in natural history when still little more than 
a boy ; yet he is careful to explain that his pas- 
sion for natural history ‘* was felt by me in its 
most childish form.’ He cannot refer to his 
early love of natural scenery without adding the 
warning words: ‘“‘I see Lamin danger of con 
veying an idea of myself as more advanced in 
intelligence, or power of perceiving beauty, than 
I was. I hasten to say that in these first years of 
the °50’s there was nothing in me that could be 
caJled intelligence, nor any manifestation of sen- 
sibility of feeling.” 

So, again, his general rudeness of behavior 
and “acts of absolute selfishness” toward his 
sisters, his tactlessness, uncouthness, and shyness 
as an undergraduate, every intellectual mistake 
or supposed mistake in his course or mode of 
reading, the aid he did not get from his teachers, 
are all registered with the vivid minuteness of 
memory which, unfortunately for themselves, 
some men possess as regards every painful tran- 
saction of life, and in a manner which recalls at 
every turn the morbid exaggeration and onesided- 
ness of religious biography. For if, instead of 
attending to Pattison’s expressions, a critic looks 
calmly at the facts of bis narrative, he will soon 
perceive that there was not in reality any such 
contrast as the late Rector of Lincoln draws be- 
tween the intellectual stupidity of bis youth and 
the intellectual eminence of his later manhood. 
It is as clear as day that Mark Pattison was, at 
least, as remarkable as a boy, if there had been 
any one to note his character, as he was when 
all who had felt his influence acknowleaged him 
to be in many respects the greatest teacher who 
has been known in Oxford during the last forty 
years That this is so will be clear enough to 
any one who candidly weighs Pattison’s account 
of his boyish and youthful interests. One hard- 
ly knows what possible proof of true intellectual 
promise can te stronger than was the sort 
of interest with which natural history and 
chemistry inspired him. If any other evidence 
be needed of the difference between his intellectu- 
al condition when young and the flabby stupidity 
which characterizes the mind of the really dull 
boy, it may be found in the story of how he 
taught himself the art of fishing. But te say 
the truth, special proofs are hardly wanted of a 
power of mind which no one who knew Pattison 
when young could, it may be suspected, ever have 
denied to him, but which his language, though 
not the facts he tells, may conceal from a careless 
reader, Mill’s training was as systematic and in 
its way as perfect as Pattison’s was unsystem- 
atic and incomplete; but one may well doubt 
whether Jofin Mill’s autobiography gives one a 
picture of a boy half so much alive to intellectual 
ideas as was Pattison when he began his career 
at Oxford. It is clear enough that from his boy- 
hood upward he was filled with a susceptibility 
to ideas; a sort of inborn passion for knowledge 
gradually developing into a passion for truth, 
such as seizes on but very few men in each 
generation. That even when he failed of getting 
his first-class he had read far more extensively 
than most of his companions, is patent. It is 
also clear that one hindrance to bis success in an 
examination lay in his excessive desire to master 
and assimilate everything which he studied. 

It 1s hardiy a paradox to say that the failure 
which Pattison felt so keenly, was caused in great 
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part by that zeal in the pursuit of knowledge | 


which formed bis noblest trait. It was caused 
also in part by the weakness of a very peculiar 
kind which betrays itself at every stage of Ins 
life, as portraved in his ‘Memoirs.’ Before go- 
ing into his examination he consulted one of the 
most experienced “coaches” of the day. Mr. 
Wall was a man of shrewdness, and understood 
his trade of trainer for the final schools. His 
advice to Pattison was clear: ‘* Yours is simply 
a case of neglect; had you come to me six months 
ago, you might have made your first certain. 
Could you not put off till November?” Pattison 
could have done so with ease, but he dreaded a 
disagreeable letter from his father, grumbling at 
the expense of prolonged residence at college, 
The blame would have been quite unjust ; but the 
noteworthy thing is that Pattison, who was burn- 
ing for university success, who knew that his 
career depended upon it, who felt disgraced by a 
second, and realized as keenly as a man could do 
the bitterness of disappointment which his failure 
would cause at home, rushed prematurely into 
his final exfmination rather than face a *‘‘ disa- 
from his father. Contrast this 
with Macaulay’s good-humored vigor in stand- 
ing up for himself against that crabbed though 


greeable epistle’ 


adinirable old Puritan, Zachary Macaulay. The 
comparison shows at once how much moral 


strepgth had to do with Macaulay’s happiness and 
success, and how much moral weakness had todo 
with impairing the effect of Pattison’s rare ca- 
pacity and of his even rarer intellectual enthusi- 
zxsm. That weakness was at every turn the caus? 
of what was unhappy in his life is patent in the 
‘Memoirs.’ Through it he lost a first on which 
his heart was set; through weakness he gave in 
in youth to the influence of men whom he rightly 
despised : through weakness, when past middle 
age, he brought on himself the great calamity of 
his loss of the election to the Rectorship at Lin- 
coln. Readers may think it absurd to style the 
failure on the part of a man of Pattison’s gifts to 
obtain in 1851 an office which he after all gained, 
with universal approbation, not much more than 
ten years later, ‘*a great calamity”; but the ex- 
pression is strictly accurate. When a man’s ca- 
reer is ruined by a petty cause, the apparent tri- 
viality of the occasion adds to the misery of the 
mishap. To be rejected as a candidate for the 
headship by the ignorance and brutality of the 
Lincoln Common Room might to many men 
have been a very supportable stroke of ill-for- 
tune, but to Pattison’s peculiar nature it was a 
blow from which he hardly rallied; and to judge 
the whole matter only from his own version of a 
past and almost forgotten scandal, what gave the 
last sting to the bitterness of defeat was, that 
weakness of character led Pattison to place bim- 
self in a position which combined the pain of 
failure with the agony of discredit. 

While, however, no one can fail to note a cer- 
tain want of moral strength in Pattison’s mode 
of conducting his life, critics must in fairness no- 
tice that a defect which one calls weakness was 
weakness of a very peculiar character. You can- 
not deny that the tenacity with which Pattison 
through life clung to the pursuit of knowledge 
and of truth, had in it an element no less of 
moral than of intellectual power. The weakness 
lay not so much in want of will as in ovestrained 
and morbid sensitiveness. When the dread of a 
harsh letter from his father deprives a young 
man of the resolution necessary for taking the 
right steps by which to obtain a high degree, we 
can easily understand how the same man in later 
life constantly suffered pains which he was not 
called upon to endure, and in the contest for suc- 
cess succuinbed to men whom he knew to be his 
inferiors, and, having been beaten, could not 
rally from the internal shame and vexation 
caused by his defeat. Still the defect which we 


have noted, miserable as were in some ways its 
results, almost sets off by way of contrast the 
great side of Pattison’s character. The splendid 
passion for knowledze is sufficient to obliterate 
the memory of minor defects exprated by severe 
penalties. 

It adv p 
out}, quite impossible to separate Pattison’s per 
sonal chiracter from the history of the place 


is, moreover (as has been ali inted 


in 
which from youth to agt his life was speut. He 
came up to Oxford burning with the desire to 
learn. He had, like so many boys before and 


since his time, been trained up to feel that a ca 
reer at the universities. leading to university dhis- 
tinction, and crowned by the acquisition of a fel 
lowship, and that life-long pursuit of | 
which a fellowship seems to offer unexampled 


arning for 


advantages, was the absolute ideal of human ex 
istence. Now the first and strongest impression 
made upon Pattison by actual experience of the 
universities seems to have been profound disap 
pointment. It is a little difficult to persons now 
living who know well the modern state of Ox- 
ford, to realize the precise condition of the Uni 
versity in 1852. The place was really, though 
not in name, a clerical seminary ; the intluence 
of clergymen and of the Church was predonn 
nant. Ata Oriel, 
there were Pattison’s time only tour under 
graduates reading for honors. Ol 
the best were clever school hoy Ss, who looked upon 


college so distinguished as 
in 


his associates 


lectures and learning just as school-boys look upon 
lessons. It does not seem that there was a singh 
man among Pattison’s immediate acquaintance 
whe entered into his intellectual aspirations. Pet 

haps he was unfortunate ; his sensitiveness and 
his self-consciousness probably prevented bim 
from making acquaintance. Still, 
allowance is made, any critic who studies Patti 
son’s * Memoirs’ 
the Oxford of 1852 
graduates, have been as poor a place of education 


when every 
is forced to the conclusion that 


must, for the crowd of under 


as was compatible with the existence in the uni 
versity of a spirit of improvement. 

With this state of things the numerous abuses 
removed by the first University Commission had 
much todo, But the true cause lay deeper. The 
whole tone of the place was clerical: its most 
eminent men were clergymen in the first place, 


and only secondarily teachers. This consideration 


goes a great way to account for the badness of 
the lectures. Men like Newman, whose minds 


were filled with the importance of theological 
doctrines and of ecclesiastical influence. 
give their great intellectual powers to solving the 
difficult but to them comparatively insigniticant 
problem cf what might be the best manner of 
teaching Greek, Latin, or history. At the mo 
ment, moreover, when Pattison first reached the 


did not 


University, its most eminent tutors were orzan- 
The effect of 
this state of things on a student inspired witb an 


izing an ecciesiastical movement 


ardent desire for learning, apt through life to Le 
almost possessed by ideas, endowed by natur 
with morbid sensitiveness and a morbid desir 
for sympathy, and, moreover, brought up 
in an atmosphere of evangelical pietism, was 
much what any man with a perfect know 
ledge of Pattison’s character might have pre 
dicted. There came first the stage of bitte! 
disappointmen® with companions who gave no 
intellectual companionship, and with teachers 


who gave no intellectual guidance. Next, the 
character of the force of the 
youth’s own pv ssion for learning, asserted them- 
selves. His reading may have been ill<lirected, 
but critics of common sense cannot fail to see 
that Pattison, in spit 
of all his alleged dawdling, always studied as 


the place, and 
> of all his self-reproach and 


only those few choice spirits do study who love 
learning for its own sake. To the stage of 


disappointment succeeded the stage of theologica] 


interest The life of Oxford was not a life of 


learning ; it was not intellectually or morally a 
very wholesome fe But the Oxford of the 
Tractarian movement was, after all, aliv rnd 
into this life, which was not the true intellectual 
existence suited for him, Pattison entered heart 
and soul Phe question which neither he himselt 
nor ADV one uld solve is how fart WS Ite 
rests really occupied his mind. His diary be 
trays a morbid religiositv, but there a als 
signs, Which possibly Newman perceived, that 
Pattison in tl ill fervor of atl " 
contest eV I DD 1} ret t t 
clesiastical leak \tanyv rat {wast I 
wcident that | f } rest for his ) ons 
teacher at Lincol ind taj elyte at Roa 

foany one who can read between t! n t 
is clear that the Rector of Lin first f i} 
true sphere as a teacher in the college of whict 
he was atterward the head. To anv 4 \ 
knew him in later hfe, it is easy « " t 
ceive how Inagnets must bave been the fl 
ence of the voung tut Lineoln when he first 
discovered a fit. pl for t exereise of his t& 
lents Then ime f low ow h forat 
prostrated bis wh nat Strat m wil 
read the pitiful, almost tiszust.ing details of t! 
intrigue by which Pattison not only lost the post for 
which he was fitted, but also was himself the means 
of placing at the head of tl ‘wi 
iv anfit to preside over a place of uN 
wonder that the late Rect of | . i 
have perpetuated the memory of transactions « 
Which the general world kouew nothit i oof 
which modern Oxford retains but a va rad 
tion: and bis admirers may jom wit is in 
eretting that he should of set purpose have tta 
record of deeds in po wav admirable either on the 
part of the wroncdoers or of their victims, Sti 
there iss thu to be said on this matter 
which it is at anv rate worth while toe bear in 
mind Phe iniquities of the Lincoln election did 
co far to wreck what promised to be a very noble 
career, and autobiography ts nothing uf it: does 
not tell the true circumsta great and small 
by which the writer's fate was influenced 

lhe wrongdoing of the Lincoln Common Room. 
again, has an intinite importance as showing t 
what degradation places dedicated to learning 
mav sink when the love of learning has left them 
If, moreover, American readers find it bardty 
possible to understand why a maa of recognized 
intellectual power, who attarned vears before his 


death to the position of honor which was his due, 


should dwell with unappeasable bitterness on his 


non election to the headship of a college. they 
must remember that their real difficulty lies in 

nderstanding not Mark Pattison, but the world 
in which Mark Pattison lived at the time when a 


man’s feelings or prejudices take their permanent 


set Nota single one of the late Rector’s early 
associates would, it mav be suspects d, find anv 
thing ridiculous in the supreme importance which 
he attached to everything connected with Oxford 


Not so many months ago Cardinal Newman wrote 


indignantly to the papers to denv a statement 
that his pupils at Orviel did not treat him 
with all the respect due to his eminence as 
atutor. The lapse of fiftv years had not made 


him indifferent to the college gossip of 1834, Can 
one wonder that if a man of Newman’s fame still 
resents the least slur cast on his position as a tu 
tor of Oriel, 
and age in the University and occupied with the 
University, should have felt 
suffered at the hands of the 
had more than the mevely 


Pattison, who passed his manhood 
that the wrong he 
Fellows of Lincoin 
local and transitory 
| importance which would be attributed to it by 
an outsider’? In 
truly represent his generation than in his al:nost 


nothing does Pattison more 


unconscious feeling that everything connected 
with Oxford has a world-wide importance. It is 
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hardly too much to say that to Newman's 
followers, and even to Newman's 
ponents, Oxford was a sort of holy city, which 
might well ruined or laid waste, but 
which at all times deserved to command the at- 
tention of mankind. The Oxford of 1852 had, 
with all its shortcomings, the capacity for in- 
spiring a kind of devotion among those capable 
of being influenced by the spirit of the Univer- 


op- 


be 


sity. 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


THE time has gone by when a book just published 
was really something new. Every fresh novel by 
Cherbuliez has before appeared in numbers in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; every new work of M. 
Paul Bourget has been printed in the Nouvelle 
Revue or in the Journal des Débats; every new 
volume of Scherer is made up of articles contri- 
buted mostly to the Temps. Even Taine and Re- 
nan give the pick of the best chapters of their 
forthcoming works to some leading periodical or 
newspaper. Of many more erudite 
stamp the best pages will be found in the Roma- 
nia, the Revue Critique, or the yearly more nu- 
merous Annales, Bulletins, Annuaires of the 
provincial towns of France. M. d’Haussonville 
was not too much of a grand seigneur to follow 
in the newly opened road of publicity. Frag- 
ments numerous and long of his father’s memoirs 
have appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
the Temps, in the Revue Politique et Littéraire. 
These are now collected, with a few additions, 
in a beautiful octavo volume, ‘Ma Jeunesse— 
1814-18530; Souvenirs, par le Comte d’Hausson- 
ville de P Académie Francaise * (Paris : Calmann 
Lévy; Boston: Schoenhof). The author begins 
by telling very smootbly and simply the story of 
his father’s life; of his earliest recollections, the 
invasions of 1814 and 1815 (he was then five years 
old); of the first part he played in the world as 
youthful aide-de-camp on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of Charles X.; of his school days. Ina 
perfectly unaffected way, frankly and honestly 
averse to any show of affection for republican- 
ism, he lets us know that he is of a very ancient 
family that boasted thirty-two quarters of no- 
bility on the paternal side and as many on the 
maternal, until they became allied to the Har- 
courts, who had in a sense lost caste by a mar- 
riage with a Louvois in the same way that the 
Bourbons did when Henry IV. married a Medici. 
While professing to have accepted unreservedly 
‘*the essential conditions of modern civilization 
and of the parliamentary régime,” the Comte 
d’Haussonville never for a moment forgets this 
noble origin. His ‘Souvenirs,’ bearing as they 
do the stamp of a dignified truthfulness, present 
a picture rather agreeable than vivid of the state 
of the best society in France during the last years 
of the Restoration. They do not extend beyond 
1850—that is, they stop just at the period when 
the very active political and literary career of 
the author was about to begin. He died a little 
more than a year ago, having read to some of 
his old friends the last fragment, relating to Tal- 
leyrand, only a few days before his death. He 
was an attaché at Rome in 1828-9 under Chateau- 
briand. The pages devoted to this personage 
are extremely interesting, with many little reve- 
lations, never indiscretions, in regard to the pri- 
vate life of this would-be hero of melancholy. 
The ‘ Memoires d'Outre-tombe ’ are thus corrected 
on several points, especially a few that concern 
Mme. Récamier. The long chapter on the Paris 
salons during the winter of 1829 and the spring 
of 1850 are full of new details about men and 
things of that period. The society of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain opened its doors wide to 
young D’Haussonville. He there came in con- 


tact with many of the best people in France, both 


books of 





socially and intellectually, and he has many plea- 
sant things to say about them. He does not have 
too much to say about himself, rather seeking to 
speak of persons whom he remembers and of 
events that occurred before his eyes; for, as he 
tells us: ‘* It is not my memoirs that I am writ- 
ing, but rather those of others.” 

The letters of Jules de Goncourt (Paris : Char- 
pentier ; Boston : Schoenhof) have been collected 
by his brother. They are preceded by a preten- 
tious preface by M. Céard, but the letters them- 
selves are in general free from the eccentricities 
of style which characterize the works of Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. Even though signed by 
Jules alone, these letters are to a great extent 
the production of the two brothers. During the 
whole time of their literary twinship it was the 
younger who held the pen, as the correspondent ; 
but he spoke in the name of both, and it is diffi- 
cult to accept the assertion of the survivor that 
‘*the form, the vivacity, the turn belong to Jules 
alone.” The correspondence is varied, many of 
the letters being addressed to Gavarni, Aur¢lien 
Scholl, Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve, Zola. Those to 
Flaubert are among the best. Several will serve 
to show the genesis of some of the novels that 
have occupied public attention. There are com- 
pliments innumerable to favorable critics—to 
Paul de Saint-Victor, to Julies Claretie, to Sainte- 
Beuve. Exaggerated expressions of admiration 
for brother-authors are not wanting. The bits 
of novel information scattered throughout the 
volume will be nuts to the literary epicure. 
These are often in the notes added by Edmond, 
together with unpublished letters of George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve. The vacillation of 
the great critic is well brought out, and also his 
final insuperable objections to any further fa- 
vorable criticism of the manner and matter of 
the authors of ‘Madame Gervaisais’ and ‘ Ger- 
minie Lacerteux.’ We also get glimpses of a 
certain literary camaraderie, in spite of the 
skilful omissions of the editor. The celebrated, 
and in certain circles notorious, dinners at Ma- 
gny’s are often mentioned. In a letter to Flau- 
bert in 1866 we find: ‘‘Ondine toujours chez 
Magny, et c’est toujours violent. Nous faisons. 
& nous trois avec Gautier, le camp retranché de 
Vart pour lart, de la moralité du Beau, de lin- 
différence en matiére politique, et du scepticisme 
en fait de blagues,” which last word may mean 
to the writer many things to others boly and 
diyine. The letters to the Princesse Mathilde 
are full of respectful tenderness, The two bro- 
thers were not Imperialists, but, as the survivor 
tells us, ‘‘ affectionate and devoted Mathildists.” 

Under the general title, ‘‘ Les Actrices du 
XVIIIme siécle,’ Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court had early planned to write a series of lives, 
not only of the great actresses, but also of the 
great danseuses and singers. Later they limited 
themselves to eight, each representative in her 
way: Mlle. Lecouvreur, Clairon, Sophie Ar- 
nould, Mme. Saint Huberty, Camargo, La Gui- 
mard, Mile. Contat, Mme. Favart. In 1857 they 
published the biography of Sophie Arnould. 
This is now republished as the first of the series, 
‘Sophie Arnould d’aprés sa correspondance et 
ses mémoires in¢édits, par Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt’ (Paris: Charpentier; New York: F. 
W. Christern). The first part of the volume is 


| simply the life of a courtesan recounted in lan- 


guage that knows very little restraint. 


There is 
a brilliant chapter on ‘‘l’esprit et les bons mots 
de Sophie Arnould,” also one ov her much fre- 
quented salon, written in the scintillating, un- 
trammelied and yet labored, skipping and yet 
heavy, French of the Goncourt brothers, full of 
all the pyrotechnics of style, braving usage, cor- 
rectness, grammar, and all the proprieties. The 
documentary part of the work is not always at_ 
tractive. The letters of Sophie Arnould herself 





are full of unexpected revelations, often Rabe- 
laisian in tone—a mixture of exquisite touches 
of tenderness interspersed with words that might 
raise a blush in a guard-room. 

MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras have 
published * La Vie intime de Voltaire aux Délices 
et A Ferney, d’aprés des lettres et des documents 
inédits’’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy; Boston: Schoen- 
hof). Lucien Perey is the pseudonym of Mile. 
Herpin. The autbors disavow in their preface any 
intention of attempting to write a new biography 
of Voltaire even during the years passed by him 
near Geneva. To the many original letters and 
other documents which they publish they have 
sought to add only such details as were necessary 
to connect and explain them. But in this man- 
ner they have made an extremely interesting 
story of the last twenty-five years of the life of 
Voltaire, and in connection with it a most vivid 
picture of society and manners during this period 
in Geneva and in Lausanne. The greater part 
of the hitherto unpublished documents are taken 
from family papers and private collections, a 
smaller portion from more publiqsources in 
Switzerland and Paris. There are more than 
fifteen letters of Voltaire himself among these, 
besides great numbers from his friends and from 
his enemies; for, with an impartiality worthy of 
all praise, they have not discriminated between 
the favorable and the unfavorable testimony of 
contemporaries. If MM. Perey and Maugras 
have nor evelations to make concerning the cha- 
racter and life of Voltaire, they have added an 
infinity of details to those already accessible, 
and they have left the grand charmeur not less 
but more attractive than he was before. Around 
the central figure they have gathered the charm- 
ing women and the famous men who formed the 
society of the period in the austere city of Calvin 
—the Tronchins, most prominent among whom 
was the celebrated doctor, to be near whom Vol- 
taire asserted that he chose his new residence 
when he first settled at Geneva; the Cramers, to 
whom he confided the publication of the com- 
plete edition of his works which he immediately 
undertook—young men of the highest rank in the 
republic, handsome, brilliant, gay, whom Vol- 
taire consulted as critics as well as publishers; 
the Pictets, his nearest neighbors and friends at 
Les Délices; the picturesque chevalier Huber, 
soldier, artist, bel-esprit, and father of the great 
naturalist Huber; the Gallatins, and many others. 
All these delightful people wrote letters in which 
the whole life of the period is pictured. Among 
the most charming are those of the young Ma 
dame Constant, who was before marriage Ma- 
demoiselle Charlotte Pictet, and who continued 
to reside with her parents at a stone’s throw 
from Les Délices. These letters of Mine. Con- 
stant to her husband (she wrote to him every 
day during his frequent absences} are filled with 
the most interesting details of the life at Les 
Délices and at Ferney. 

Among the most interesting chapters are those 
describing the visits of Voltaire to Lausanne, and 
his connection with its :ociety, spiritual and 
worldly. Its milder chmate attracted him in 
the winter, before he had become accustomed to 
the severity of that of Geneva, and its less aus- 
tere manners charmed him. Many of the prin- 
cipal families were descended from French émi- 
grés of the period of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and they had preserved their ances- 
tral traits, with an added charm derived from 
the simplicity of their new country. The young 
men had served in foreign armies, and distin- 
guished themselves not only in the field, but in 
the courtly circles into which their rank intro- 
duced them ; the young women were charming 
and beautiful ; the pastors themselves were libe- 
ral in their opinions. Voltaire was delighted 
with everything, His passion for the theatre 
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could exercise itself here without the opposition | written are his most characteristic qualities bet- | Most writers of our 


it always met in Geneva. He easily organized 
an excellent company from among the best fami- 
lies of Lausanne, and, at first in his own house 
of Monrion and afterward in a little theatre that 
a friendly neighbor arranged for him at his cha- 
teau of Mon-Repos, he trained his actors and 
performed with them bimself. According to the 
test.mony of contemporaries, Voltaire was an 
excellent comic actor. The daughter of one of 
these amateur actors, in a journal she has left, 
says: ‘‘He played the part of Jrissotin in * Les 
Femmes Savantes,’ and never did it excite more 
laughter and applause. In the dispute with \a- 
dius, his tiery eyes seemed to consume Fréron 
with their lightnings. . . . After the per 
formance the actors often went home with him 
tosupper. His gayety, animated by satisfaction, 
made these suppers charming. He thanked and 
encouraged his in the kindest way.” 
When his own plays were performed, Voltaire 
could never control himself. Once, when fol- 
lowing from the side scenes a representation of 
‘** Zaire,” he was so carried away by the acting 
of M. and Mme. d’Hermanches that he kept ad- 
vancing the chair in which he was seated, until, 
at the moment of the final dagger-stroke, he was 
exactly between Zaire and Orosmane upon the 
stage, and prevented the catastrophe. Huber 
has reproduced this scene upon one of the panels 
still existing at M«zeri, the chAteau of M. Victor 
de Constant. Ali the personages are exact por- 
traits. What gave Voltaire the greatest satis- 
faction, however, was the presence at these rep- 
resentations of his friends the pastors. He neg- 
lected nothing to attract them, and he rejoiced 
to write to his friend Pictet: ‘‘ Nous avons eu 
douze Ministres du Saint Evangile avec tous les 
petits proposants & la premiére représentation. 
Il faut avouer que Lausanne donne d’assez bons 
exemples & Genéve.” 

If Voltaire met with little opposition to his 
theatrical projects in Lausanne, it was most per- 
sistent in Geneva. The amusing story of his 
long struggle with the Consistoire—his victories, 
his defeats, his despair, his exultation—fill the 
volume of MM. Perey and Maugras. It is the 
plot of the story ; all besides is only incidental. 
It was for this that, after Ferney, he bought 
Tourney, where, just beyond the territory of the 
republic and the reach of its laws, he could have 
his theatre and invite his friends from twenty 
leagues around. When the beds of Ferney and 
Tourney and Les Délices were unequal to the 
demands upon his hospitality, he provided a 
sumptuous supper and music after the play, and 
the guests danced until eight o’clock the next 
morning ; and Voltaire himself, before going to 
bed, found strength to dictate half-a-dozen let- 
ters to his friends, exulting over his success and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Je corromps la jeunesse genévoise, 
je fais jouer chez moi des fils de syndics !~ 

Hetzel (New York: F. W. Christern) has re- 
cently published in two volumes a number of bi- 
therto uncollected writings by Turgeneff, to- 
gether with the very interesting study upon his 
lifeand works contributed to the Rerue des Deus 
Mondes by the Vicomte Melchior de Vogiie. The 
first of these volumes is called * Souvenirs d’En- 
fance,’ though it includes the ** Mémoires d‘un 
Nihiliste” and the charming little comedy, 
‘Trop menu, le fil casse,” neither of which has 
anything childlike aboutit. The second is called 
‘ (Euvres derniéres.’ All the charm of Turgeneff 
is in these two httle volumes—the revelation of 
another race and life than ours, with its constant 
surprises and shocks to our every-day feelings and 
opinions; the tender pathos of his love for his 
own land and for its people; above all, the poetic 
and the tragic power with which he speaks, and 
the ideal perfection of the form in which he re 
veals his thought. In nothing Turgeneff has 


actors 


| 
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ter displayed than in the very dissimilar works 
here collected. ‘Un désesperé “ and ** Le chant 
de l'amour triomphant™ are the most striking 
The first recalls the ** Re liques vivantes ” in its 
tragic simplicity; the other is a marvellous fan- 
tasy, remote with more than the remoteness of 
Italy in the sixteenth century, and near with the 
reality of all ardent poetry. 

Several ago the * Men dun Nibi 
appeared in the Temps, preceded by a let- 
ter from Ivan Turgeneff. This was generally un 


years 1olmres 


liste ° 


derstood to be one of those literary artifices used 

among authors to give an additional air of reality 

to a work by attributing it to the apparent writer 

understcod to be the 

real author, and Hetzel has not hesitated to place 
‘Sor 


Turgeneff was generally 


itamong his undoubted writings in the 
d'Enfance.’ 


1venirs 
A paragraph has recently appeared 
that the letter of 
Turgeneff stated the real fact, and that he was 
only the editor of the ‘ Mémoires." The 
is said to be a young Russian writer named Pau 


in the Zenps, however, sayin; 
author 


lowsky, in whom Turgenetf was much interested. 
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AUERBACH is one of 
contemporary 


the most familiar names in 
literature, and though it is im 
probable that bis reputation is a lasting one, he 
enjoyed such a popularity during his lifetime as 
ha: fallen to the lot of no other German author 
while living. His books were read by 
ly all the princes, great ladies, and scholars 
of the time, and they not only read what he 
wrote, but took the trouble to express their 
opinions thereon at length, and to treat the 
with the greatest consideration. An 
entire collection of his letters, including those 
written to him, would form an almost com 
plete chronicle of the literary and social his- 
tory of Germany for balf a century, but we 
have to be grateful for the 
collection, though it includes only the letters 
written to a single correspondent, and though 
these bave been subjected to a rigorous 
cision of almost everything that related to the 
writer's private life, or that might cause annoy 
ance to living friends. It was always Auer 
bach’s intention to crown the edifice of his lite- 
rary productions with an autobiography, which, 
of course, would have had a 


near 


writer 


reason present 


ex 


literary finish, as 
well as a calmness of Judgment, necessarily lack 
ing in letters. 
ter substitute for an autobiography 
other we are 


But this series of letters is a bet 
than any 
familiar with, not only because of 
the length of the period which it covers, but be 
cause it is really a diary, in the 
of which the 


preparation 
writer was encouraged by the con- 


stant sympathy and interest of ntidant 


such a 


as few men have had—such, indeed, as few 


could have, since few could pour out their hearts 


the abandon which Auer 


with 
bac h. 
Natures like his 


haracterized 


are suoje 
tions even when the appraisers are agreed as t 

He of 
simplicity, and wir 


many blows which 


th fa ts. 
childlike 


hearts on their sleeve re 


seems to have been a 


who 


Man 
those wear tl 





elive 
they would organ were kept in dis- 


nt. Lhe 


naive 





openness with 


iated praise, his excessive sensi- 


» Apprec 
i 


tiveness t njustice and mis 


nstruction, were 


regarded by some merely as manifestations of 
His life was full of pin-pricks, but then 
the thorns implied the roses—it was his need of 
sympathy which brought it. 

The situation was complicated by the fact that 


he was a peasantand a Jew, as well as a poet. 


vanity 





especially f Auer 


tithe 


bach's race and country, are ior aim at lx 


either men of the world or Bohemiavs; but ! 


was as far removed from the one as from th 
other. There was no tendency with bim to be 
come the latter, because, to the end, he remuutned 
a peasant, though a glorified one, while, as t 
the first, he twice declined offers wh ‘ 


have afforded him an agreeable sinecure for lif 


(viz., to bee librarian, first to th 
Duke of W 


Prince Regent of 


Lie 
imar and afterward to the then 


Prussia), because 


subject himself to the s il restraints of thee 
positions. And though he lived, for many ve 
at a time, in Dresden, Berlin, and ott t 
where he found th tite tua rhe W 

his own account, be had not lice it 

of will to be al to dispense wit evel 1 
at home XCO] among U peasant t 
Schwargwald. His nius, evidently, wa 

the kind which creates its own atmospher tH 
could not live in his native forest, vet i 
regularly to return t t.as a whale to ¢t sult 
face of the water, to get the brea 


Berlin was his abode for Uhirty vears, 4 


never was abie to feel at home ther th 
was most cordiall thinnest alTocts tel Looa 
at court, as well as on t bes C tes ‘ 
nearly all t! iterary world 1 pit 
eight months in the vear {ter v1 
the utmost le Ud endur { Berlin | rnd 
he annually travelled southwand, every 
distance lessened the burden on rit Int 
hither and thither, he perceives with ever " 
ed forve the difference bet wee North and S 

in the one, quick wit, self-conts erect: bea 
ing, sobriety, an ever-present lookout for t 
main chance, absorption im self, indif Terence t 
the feelings and comfort of others; in the otl 
less practical ability and inte tual acuteness 
but gavety, generosity, neighborliness, svimpa 
thy—all in fact. that, in his eves, made life wort! 
living 

His want of sympathy with the practical sick 





of life, and of adaptability to it, he felt most s 
} 


riously after he 


cepted the offer of Keil, 


the enormously successful 


had a 
publisher of the Ga 


tenlaube, to edit a semi-political weekly. ‘* I per 
ceive now,” he writes, “the difference between 
iterature and journalism, Ar‘, iiterature, pro 
duces its effect without striving for it: it is its 


own end and aim: 
for the 


nothing permanent about its productions.” 


while journalism strives only 
can be 
After 
a vear of this, he withdraws from the underta 


immediate effect, knowing ther 


ing A paper is an inn; its frequenters want 
ly sensoned dishes, vegetables out of season. 


them to be 


high 


cook these, for 1 believe 


I will not 


unwholesom onsequently, the public stays 
away 

Every book—and Auerbach’s books, though 
short, were many—is discussed in these pages 


than the 
light in which his productions appear to him and 


that 


could be more different 


but thine 
Mab TO 


in which the fictions of Balzac or Trollope, 


for instance, were regarded by them. On his 
home visits he is continually meeting, not the 


wiginals of his characters, but persons of whom 


he never heard, yet whose lives, in all essentials 
corresponded to those of the 


creaturesof Tits 
And, apropos of the Wat pletic n 


tales, the 


Imagination. 
of successive same thought is several 
times repeated in the letters, without his being 
apparentiv, that he had hal it before 

the proofs], 
but as if it had 
to 
his indi 
vidual self was but the organ of a separate en- 
tity, bis genius. 


aware, 
that ** it 


not as il 


seemed vo me [on reading 
| had written the book, 


come into existence in some way unknown 


me”: e@ recurring consciousness that 


Auerbach’s interests were exiraordinarily few, 
and correspondingly deep; it may, indeed, be 
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said that only three sentiments seriously affected 
his hfe—reverence for the memory of his first 
wife (his relations with his second, who survived 
him, seem to have been very strained), an in- 
stinctive enjoyment of woods and mountains, 
and an ali-absorbing interest in human progress. 
‘*From my point of view,” he remarked to the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, ‘* people are divided 
into two classes—those who believe in the per- 
fectibility of mankind and those who do not.” 
His politics and his religion were but phases of 
this feeling. He believed as little in dogmatic 
Judaism as in any other faith, but he had a tra- 
ditional and sentimental reverence for it, with 
which was combined what might be called a 
strictly party feeling, that was quiet enough 
ordinarily, but which burst into a flame when- 
ever there was a fresh outbreak of Christian in- 
tolerance. His real religion, as he frankly enough 
says, was Spinozaism, or pantheism. Till late in 
life he seems to have cared almost nothing for 
art, or music, or even literature—with the ex- 
ception of Spinoza and Goethe, who were his 
constant companions. He bad strong opinions 
about a few others—Richter, for instance, whom 
he despised, all the more, perhaps, because cer- 
tain critics, not altogether without reason, per- 
sisted in seeing a strong resemblance between 
Richter and his own more ambitious work, as 
in the ‘ Landhaus am Rhein.’ As compared with 
Goethe, whom he held to be the pure well of 
truth, Jean Paul he calls a mess of stale punch. 
Heine he abhorred because he thought him will- 
ing to sell his soul for a joke. ‘*‘ He was a tho- 
rough poet and a thorough rascal in one,” he 
says ; and to his influence, combined with that 
of Schopenhauer and Wagner, he attributes the 
contempt for ideal beauty, the indifference to 
progress and the welfare of humanity, the con- 
tent with the pleasures of the hour, which, he 
thought, characterized nearly all his juniors in 
literature. 

The best proof of Auerbach’s worth as a man 
may be found in alist of the friends whom he 
made and retained. His opportunities for in- 
creasing the number of these were unusual, 
for he lived a year or more in almost all the 
iarger cities, not to mention the months passed 
every vear at Carlsbad, Tarasp, Baden, or some 
other health resort. Of the second volume of 
these letters, almost half is occupied with recol- 
lections of old friends, whose dropping off, one 
by one, is a constant theme for sad _ reflections. 
Next to his cousin Jakob, his nearest and dearest 
was the poet Otto Ludwig; but he stood on terms 
of affectionate intimacy with Uhland, Freili- 
grath, Strauss, Jacoby, Lasker, Friedrich Kapp, 
and others still living, such as Spielhagen, 
Mommsen, and Du Bois-Reymond, of whom, for 
this reason, less is to be found in these pages. 


New Light on Mormonism. By Mrs. Ellen E. 
Dickinson. With introduction by Thurlow 
Weed. Funk & Wagnalls. 1885, 

‘*‘New light” in books concerning religion is 

generally of a professedly spiritual kind; in this 

case it is purely historical. The fresh rays are 
shed on the obscure and vulgar origin of the 
most impressive of modern superstitions, and in 
particular on the alleged fact that the narrative 
portions of the Mormon Scriptures were incor- 
porated from a manuscript romance in which an 
eccentric and impractical minister, who enjoyed 
considerable leisure in a frontier Ohio settlement, 
developed in Biblical language the idea of the 
Jewish derivation of the American mound-build 
rs. Abundant evidence is given to show that, 
on the first appearance of the ‘ Book of Mormon,’ 
numerous Independent and competent witnesses 
noticed the similarity between the volume and 
the manuscript they had heard read some years 


, 








before, in the matter of original proper names 
and the style and general conception; and it is 
further shown with sufficient probability in what 
manner Sidney Rigdon, the printer-preacher 
credited with the authorship of the ‘ Book of 
Mormon,’ met with the manuscript and had op- 
portunity to appropriate its contents, The fact that 
the old romance is now irrecoverable and the last 
copy of it passed by trickery into Mormon hands 
and disappeared, does not materially affect the 
evidence. The entire historical question has been 
exhaustively investigated and the meagre result 
written down by the author, who is a grand-niece 
of Solomon Spaulding, the clerical romancer; 
and any who are interested will find little diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion that the New 
England minister who innocently wrote stories 
instead of sermons, and could find no publisher 
for his magnum opus, was, by the dictation of 
the obscure and humorous fates, the composer of 
the only modern mythology—at least in part; for 
he would be bold indeed who would assert that 
this mild-minded and reverent Calvinist had the 
audacity of imagination to conceive the idea that 
Christ, after his resurrection, instead of ascend- 
ing to heaven went to America. 

The interest of this volume, however, which is 
as badly written, as ill-arranged, excursive, and 
involved as other works on the subject, does not 
lie in this contribution to h'story, for those who 
do not believe in the !:iman origin of the Mor- 
mon books are not likel» to be persuaded by his- 
torical evidence; nor in ics exposition of Mormon 
doctrine and the Edmunds Bill, which make its 
padding. But the author does give, however im- 
perfectly and with tedious repetition, an account 
of the early days and strange leaders of a faith 
which, with all its impositions, had the elements 
of success, and is already so inveterate that the 
civilization and conscience of the nation feel 
bound to attack it by exceptional measures; and, 
lying as it does within the clear light of history, 
the origin and growth of it may be of great value 
to the student of society. 

It is no part of the reviewer's function to enter 
on so extensive a subject, or to do more than ad- 
vert to the wonder that a vagabond of supersti- 
tious parentage and a tramp-printer, meeting, by 
the agency of a peddler, in the pioneer country, 
and helped by the forgotten and rejected ro- 
mance of a frontier minister of the Gospel, ori- 
ginated a religion and founded a social commu- 
nity which from its start has been eminently 
characterized by industry and thrift, has success- 
fully passed through violent and bloody persecu- 
tions, has been competent to great sacrifices, and 
at last built up in the desert a prosperous state 
which looks back on its martyrs and its hegiras 
as a glorious past, and commands many thou- 
sands who are at once citizens and worshippers. 
Mormonism was always vulgar; else how could 
it have succeeded ? But it inculcates many prac- 
tical virtues; and if its theology is a vagary no- 
table even among absurdities, if its mythology is 
a crude and patently modern historical theory 
even if some of its doctrines, such as that of 
atonement by the shedding of innocent blood, 
are barbarous, and its government by a priest- 
hood which undoubtedly comprises the shrewd- 
ness and intelligence of the communi#ty, is arbi- 
trary, yet might not one of the faithful justly ask 
against which historical religion, except some of 
the modern forms of Christianity, the same or 
similar charges are not brought ? In these counts 
there is nothing incompatible with what has gone 
under the name of religion in past time; at the 
most they show to the student that much in Mor- 
monism is an anachronism. Furthermore, it is 
not a faith of alien birth; its early converts were 
of New England descent, its originators and its 
leaders are of our own English blood. Polyga- 


my, with which in the popular mind it is con- 








founded, it must be remembered, is an excres- 
cence, not a natural outgrowth and necessary 
part of the doctrine, and has been from the first 
a source of weakness, a breeder of sects, schisms, 
and apostates. Even with this retrogressive and 
disintegrating dogma it would be hard to prove 
Mormonism an unmixed evil; it has given abun- 
dant food and clean lodging to many thousands 
of the lower class of emigrants, has conquered an 
arid desert and enforced habits of industry and 
thrift upon its people. Particularly, its people has 
the distinction, alone of white communities, of 
having lived in amity with their Indian neigh 
bors. 

Such unnoticed considerations as these, and 
the corollaries from them, is what makes *‘ the 
remedy,” with which the latter pages of this vol- 
ume are concerned, so difficult. The ration, ata 
great distance from its centres of civilization, is 
attempting to enforce the conscience of those 
centres on an unwilling people without the in- 
telligence and bringing-up of which that con- 
science is the result. The law is passed and the 
courts are to execute it; but it is as truly repres- 
sive legislation as any passed for Ireland, and it 
does not contain a single remedial feature. Add 
to the courts the surveillance of a national police 
and the soldiers in barracks, and the parallel will 
be complete. The annals of repressive legislation 
are dreary reading; what is the warrant for hope 
of success in this case? After all our evasive mea- 
sures, must we not come back to the historic truth 
that a pagan or other incompatible community 
must either be exterminated or converted ? that 
the Mormons must either be forced into Mexico as 
they were into Utah, or some means more ra- 
tional than repressive legislation, backed by physi- 
eal force, be adopted to change their belief or at 
least their social organization? Or may the middle 
and safe course be found in schemes to shift the 
social forces in Utah so as to give men of our 
civilization such predominant power that the 
State may be left to its own salvation with secu- 
rity—sclhemes of colonization, of school-law, per- 
haps of land confiscation? Such schemes would 
be new to our polity, but local self-government, 
the second essential clement in our social consti- 
tution, has broken down in that Territory in the 
most hopeless way. This is but speculation: yet 
to read this book, or any book on Mormonism, 
much more to see the beautiful and smiling 
valleys where it has built, by valuable qualities 
of character in its people, what seems likely to 
prove its third Acadia, to talk with and observe 
its inhabitants, forces upon the mind the convic 
tion that the Tory cry, ** Enforce the law,” isa 
poor watchword when the task is one of moral 
regeneration and social revolution. The rcd 
may be good for the child, but on the back of a 
people it has always meant fire and sword. 


Old Times: A Picture of Social Life at the End 
of the Eighteenth Century. By John Ashton. 
With 88 illustrations. Scribner & Welford. 
1885. Svo, pp. 554, 

Or all Mr. Ashton’s works that have fallen under 

our observation this seems to us the best, because 

the scheme of it is most suitc ito his paste-and- 
scissors talent. Briefly described, it is this: he 
has eviscerated the London 7imes in particular 
from 1788 to 1700, and arranged his selections 
under the several headings, Men’s Dress, Wo- 
men’s Dress, Navy and Army, Social Economy, 

Gaming, etc., the Theatre, Opera and Ballet, 

Masquerades, Concerts, etc., Monetary, Laws 

and Police, Political, Royalty, Varieties. An 

Introduction gives the general political physiog- 

nomy of each year in chronological order. For 

illustrations the compiler resorts as usual to the 
caricatures of the day, and as usual prefers bis 
own insipid and inartistic copies to photographic 
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facsimiles. ‘‘That they are faithful reproduc- 
tions of the originals,” he says naively, ‘I can 
guarantee, for I drew them all myself.” This 
little trait evinces that lack of humor which al- 
ways prevents Mr. Ashton from making the 
most of his materials. A certain disorder 
equally characteristic of him, and he is extreme- 
ly careless about naming the designers to whom 
he is indebted. 

With these reserves, we can commend this 
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styled their lodgings, where the deluded were 
instantly handcuffed, and, about 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the morning, sent off in coaches, hired for the 
purpose, to the country.” 
behalf of the navy made life and personal liberty 
insecure to all found abroad by the press gang 
Sailors were made so scarce by being taken from 
incoming and outgoing ships, often by riotous 
boarding, that on January 7, 1794, ** upwards of 
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' 60 sail of merchant ships, bound to the West 
f large and handsome volume for random reading | indies and other places,” were detained in the 
in odd moments. It isa mirror of England, and | Thames. At Bow Street, a year later, a master 
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civilization. The open traffic in Government had his choice, either to enlist as a soldier or to 
offices by advertisement in the public prints is | be sent on board the fleet, to both of which he 
one of the most striking signs of the corruption | objected. The Magistrate then ordered a letter 
then existing in the civil service, while the gift | to be written to the Regulating Captain, Tower 
to minors of offices in the army and the sale of | Hill, to have him sent on board the Navy.” At 
commissions mark the scandalous condition of | this time Mr. Pitt’s plan of manning the navy 
‘ that British bulwark. ‘‘The Duke of York,” | was to have the magistrates ‘‘take cognizance 
; says the Jimes of March 20, 1795, “has ordered | of all idle and disorderly people, who have no 
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circular letters to be sent round to the Cclonels | visible means of livelihood. 
of Regiments, desiring a return to be immediate- | 
lv made to his Office of the number of Captains 
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LIGHT ON THE PATH. A Trea- 
tise Written for the Personal Use of those who are Ig 
norant of the Eastern Wisdom,and who desire to enter 
within its Influence. By M. C., Fellow of the London 
Theosophical Society. 1 vol., cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 


CUPPLES HOWE, MARINER. 
By George Cupples, author of ‘ The Green Hand.” 1 
vol., cloth, 16mo, #1; paper, 50 cents. 
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rence Scientific School. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Caroline Bauer and the Co- 
burgs. 


Translated and Edited from Nachgelassene Memotren 


von Karoline Bauer. By Charles Nisbet. Portraits. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


first Three Euglish 
Books on America. 


The 


[? r511]—1555 A. D. 


Being chiefly translations, compilations, &c. By Richard 
Eden, sometime Private Secretary to Sir W. Cecil, af 
terward Lord Burghley. From the writings, maps, &c., 
of Pietro Martire of Anghiera (1455-1526), Apostolical 
Protonotary, and Councillor to the Emperor Charles 
V.; Sebastian Miinster, the Cosmographer (1489-1552), 
Professor of Hebrew, &c., at the University of Basle; 
Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol (1474-1557), Grand Pilot of 
, from the Works of other 
Spanish, Itallan, and German Writers of the Time. 
Edited by Edward Arber, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s Col- 


London; Hon. Member of the Virginia Historical 


England: With extracts, &c. 


lege, 


Society ; Examiner in Eng!ish Language and Litera 


ture, Victoria University, Manchester; Professor of 


English Language and Literature, Sir Josiah Mason’s 
Editor of English Reprints, 


A Tran- 


College, Birmingham ; 


English Garner, English Scholar's Library, 
acript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers 


of London, 1654-1640, &c. 4to, cloth, $8.00, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Colonel Fred Burnaby. By J. R. Ware and R. K. 
Munn. Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $3.00, 


HUGO: A 


James Cappon, 


MEMOIR 


M.A. 


VICTOR 
anda Study. By 
cloth, $4.20 


Crown SVO, 





IVE VEARS OF THEOSOPH Y. 
Mystical, Philosophical, Theosophical, Historical, 
and Scientific Essays Selected from the Theosophist 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 


-. 


n~ 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
Marriage and 
12mo, cloth, 80 


Together till the Last.””. An Essay on 
the Position of Women in England. 
cents, 

NUMANTIA. A Tragedy. By Mi- 
guel de Cervantes Saavedra. Translated from the 
Spanish, with Introduction and Notes, by James G. 
Gibson. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLO- 


gy. By Robert H. Scott. With 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Numerous Illustra 
NEARLY READY: 
LOTZE'S MICROCOSMOS. 


Notes, etc 


New- 
ly Translated, with, ,. from the latest Ger- 


man Edition. 


SCRIBNER & 
the Classical, Collegiate, Scientific, etc., 
Works for Educational and other purposes ; 
Steam Engine, Civil Engineering, 
publications supplied on application. 





Mechanics, ete. 





Bohn’ S Libraries. 


A Sevies Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 





etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 
GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 


of the Original. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang, 


$2.80, 


A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 


M. Ae 2 2 vols. 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- 
cilla, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
Tcur in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis- 
plece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.4( 


with the 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, Con- 


fessions of an Inquiring S irit, and Essays on Faith 
and tbe Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 


Shakespeare and other “pr ish Poets, including Mr. 
Collier's transcript of the Lectures of 1811, pac the 
By T. 


Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collecte d 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE- TALK and OMNI 4NA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. #1. 


GOLDSMITH’S' WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from v arious soure es. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IIL, containing The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 








GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year 1881 
by A. 8. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, I olitical Treatise. II. 

-Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters, WwW, 





DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a_ Literal Prose 





Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. €2.00. 
DANTE. THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 


Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best ,editions, printed on the same page, 





anno. Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. (In 


6 vols.) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 25.60. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS: 
Translated by C. W. King, 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ $2.00, 


GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short Biogra hy by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 





Theosophical Essays, 
M. A., author of ‘The 








GOETHE'S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campaign in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. Trans- 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40. 





Translated from the Ger- 

man. Vol. L- -Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 

. IL—Comedies. Vol. IIL—Laokoon, Hamburg 

posmaane Notes, &e. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
c. 


LESSING’S WORKS 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 





of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A _ new 
Witha 


Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


WELFORD also supply the entire series of BOHN’S LIBRARIES, including 
ete., containiny the Best-Edited Editions of Standard 
Rankine’s Scientific Manuals, and Text-Books on the 


Complete detailed lists of these and our other 


SCRIBNER &, WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘The America’s 
Cup,’ 


By Captain Roland Coffin, 
1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1, gives a readable 
history of the contests for the 
America’s Cup and descrip- 
tions of all the yachts (with 
illustrations) entered for the 
races in September. “ An 
invaluable handbook _ for 
American yachtsmen,” says 


the New York World. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


‘Lawn Tennis 


of Skill.’ Cloth, 
75 cents. ‘ The fact that the 
book is edited by R. D. 
Sears, the champion of Ame- 
rica, will be a great recom- 
mendation,” says the New 
York Swxz. It is a practical 
work, and written for Tennis 
Players. The New York 
Jimes says truly: ‘The 
volume contains an endless 
number of valuable sugges- 
tions.” 


W heelmen 


will be interested in Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell’s clever little 
book, ‘A Canterbury  Pil- 
grimage.’ Paper, 50 cents. 
The story of a ride on a tri- 
cycle from London to Can- 
terbury. It is full of illus- 
trations. 


as a Game 


** Any of these books will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, or they may be found at all 


booksellers, everywhere. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





